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The Ivy Bee-Ranch, located near Phoenix, Ariz.—Salt River Project.—(See page 103.] 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
117 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25),and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “‘decll’’ on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c.- 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
g tinge wcaline 9 times 11c a line 
7, oe 12 (t yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





(Organized 1870.) 


National Bee - Keepers’ 
Association 


OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall be to 
aid its members in the business of bee-keep- 
ing; to help in the sale of their honey and 
beeswax; and to pramote the interests of 
bee-keepers in any other direction decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. 


Officers 


President—George W. York, Chicago, IIl. 
Vice-Pres.—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont. Can 
Secretary— Se Tyrrell, Detroit, Mich. 
on . France, Platteville, Wis. 


Directors 


E. D. Townsend, Chm., Remus, Mich. 
weg Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 

J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vermont. 
J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


Annual Membership Dues $1.50, one- 
third (50 cents) of which goes to the local 
branch where such branch is organized. 

Send Dues to the Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell. 





Can’t Do Without the Bee Journal. 


Messrs. Grorce W. York & Co. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed you will find my re- 
newal for another year to the “Old Reliable.” 
I simply cannot do without your paper, and I 
believe if I could not get it I would certainly 
have to give up keeping bees, so closely is it 
linked with my bee-keeping life. You can 
certainly count on me for life, as I get more 
pleasure and profit out of a single number of 
your paper than a whole year costs. 

Wauter E. ATKINSON. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 14, 1910. 


















Queens That “Are Better” Italians & Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.; two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 

Breeder Queens, $3.00 each. Foreign trade add 5c each extra. 

¥%-lb. Packages of Bees after May tst, $2.00. Select queen wanted and add to this. The ex- 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 

One-Frame Nuclei, with Untested Q.een, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. Full Colony of 
Bees in 1o-fr. hive, $7.00, Add soc if Tested Queen is wanted; $2.00 if Breeder Queen is 
wanted. For 10 or more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. 

I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. | 
started two colonies Jan. 25th on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. Each con- 
tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 

My Beeand Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in ro1r. 
Italians also were awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Tex. 

“Your MONEY’s WORTH” is my motto. TERMS are Cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National Bank or any businee firm in Sabinal. 


I have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. I solicit 


your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR FREE CATALOG 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee- Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of — Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabam 

Send all ecaers. ‘to CORDELE, GA., and 


Will tell you all about our 


Best Bee-Keepers’ & Poultry Supplies 


Sold at lowest living prices. We handle the 
Best Sections in the World—the August Lotz 
Sections at Lotz prices. Three Carloads of 
Goods on hand with 2 more coming. 


Drop us a card and we can please you. 








state from which point you wish your ing 
plies shipped. be LDER Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


Please, mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Novelty Pocket-Knife 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O. 









Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and¥fa 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





Mr. New Beeman: ’’ Well, well, nailing up your bee-hives al- 
ready ? Aren’t you rather early?” 

Mr. Successful Beeman : ‘‘ Now, then, that is where so many 
make their mistake—they wait until the last moment 
and then rush and buy anything they can get. You 
have often asked me the secret of my successful bee- 
keeping. Well, listen! I order early, buy the 
best bee hives and supplies on the market, 
nail them up, and then I am ready for the bees. All 
my Supplies come from 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“The Busy Bee Men’’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


51 Walnut Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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CENT 
SEED 


16 


10,000 KERNELS OF 


Selected 
FERTILE SEEDS for, 1OC 
1760 Lettuce 1000 Celery 
750 Onion 
1000 Radish 
100 Tomato 
1760 Turnip 
1700 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50 sorts 
Any one of these packages is worth 
the price we ask for the whole 

10,000 kernels. It is merely our 

way of letting you test our seed— 

proving to you how mighty good 
they are. 

Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send x this great collection of seeds 
by return mail. We’ll also mail you free our 
great 1912 catalog—if you ask for it—all postpaid. 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
210 South Eighth Street La Crosse, Wis. 


Please wenuen Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Golden Untested Queens at 75 cents each; 
or $8.00 per doz. Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 
or six for $6,00. Select Tested, $2.00 each, or 
six for $10.00. 

Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 4Atf 


R. O. Cox, Box 8, Garland, Ala. 








= BEE. 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 


Everything in Supplies. 
New Goods. 


) Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges 


Cull & Williams Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 





Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Alsike Clover Seed, Small Red, Mammoth, 
Alfalfa, Blue Grass, Sweet Clover, Red Top, 
Rape, Timothy, Millet, etc. Also, high-bred 
Seed Corn. 2A3t 

APIARIAN SUPPLIES. Catalog Free. 


F.A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 































Chaff Hives 
Danz. Hives 
Dovetailed Hives 
Sections 

Comb Foundation 
Smokers 

Veils 

Bee-books 
Honey-extractors 
Wax-presses 
Beginner’s Outfits 
Shipping-cases 
Swarm-catchers 
Berry-baskets 
Berry-crates 

Etc. 


Which are you interested in? 
Send your name for our 1912 
Catalog. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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George W. York & Co., 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. A. W. SWAN. 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and. although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell,and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 


GEORGE W YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she is a beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when 1am in need of something in the bee 


line. E. E. McCouM. 
Marion Co., Il, July 13, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 


Standard-Bred Queens. 
Chicago, Ill. 





BEE-KEEPERS :— 
We manufacture Millions of Sections 


every year t 


. CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 


We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

’ Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 





hat are as good as the best. The 
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Marshfield, Wis. 
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When You Buy Lewis Beeware 
You Get 


© ° Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of clear 
Lewis Quality white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of fine bright 
basswood. Material in these goods is the best obtainable, selected by experts. 

° ©. The Lewis Factory is equipped with the latest 
Lewis Workmanship improved machinery, constantly watched over 
by experts. ‘The Lewis head mechanic has 35 years of bee-supply experience ; 
the superintendent of bee-hive department 29 years; the superintendent of sec- 
tions 28 years. ‘These and many other skilled men have a hand in all the Lewis 
goods you buy. 

s ® All Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately packed — 
Lewis Packing a patent woven wood-and-wire package made only by the 
Lewis Company is employed largely in packing ; this makes the package light, 
compact and damage-proof. 

° © Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the factory 
Lewis Service with attending high freight-rates and delays during the 
honey season ; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at your own door. 
Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the carload, are dotted 


all over the United States and foreign countries. Write for the name of the 
one nearest you. 


G. B. LEWIS €0., "Gr sceware WATERTOWN, WIS 
. D. " OF BEEWARE ; . 
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If BEES could TALK 


THEY WOULD SAY: 


“GIVE US 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It’s Clean. It’s Pure. It’s Fragrant. 
It’s just like the Comb we make ourselves.’’ 
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If you are not using ‘‘ Dadant’s Foundation’”’ drop us a card 
and we will give you prices, or tell you where you can get it 
near you— 
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Agents Everywhere. 
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EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 











Size of Hives and Frames 


In an article in the Canadian Bee 
Journal, Samuel Simmins, a prominent 
bee-keeper of England, begins by ask- 
ing, “What is wrong with American 
and Canadian bee-keeping °?” He la- 
ments a falling off in the yield per 
colony (which falling off does not seem 
to have been prominently mentioned in 
this country), and attributes it to the 
small size of the frames and hives in 
use. He has little respect for such 
“diminutive hives ” as the 8 or 10 frame 
Langstroth, and advocates a hive con- 
taining 11 or 12 frames measuring 16 
by 10 inches. 


“The trouble first to be considered,” 
he says, “is that the Langstroth frame 
is too small; certainly it is too shal- 
low.” Ina subsequent number of the 
same Jgurnal, J. E. Hand says: 


“ The dimensions of the Langstroth frame 
are 9%x17%, and it contains 157.70 square 
inches of surface; while the Simmins frame 
is 16x1o inches, and contains 160 square 
inches of surface, making a difference of 
2.30 Square inches in favor of the Simmins 
frame Now, I am not a little surprised 
that Mr. Simmins should think even for a 
moment that a mere matter of 2.30 inches 
per frame can make all the difference be- 
eae success and failure in honey-produc- 
ion 

If Mr. Hand will pardon the sugges- 
tion to revise his figures, he will find 
that instead of 157.70,the Langstroth 
frame contains exactly 160 53-64 square 
inches, while the Simmins frame con- 
tains 160 inches. So if the Langstroth 
frame is too small, the Simmins frame 
is still smaller! 


There is still left, however, the fact 
that the Simmins frame is deeper than 
the Langstroth by % of aninch. Can 
that make such a great difference? 
Even if the difference be not great, it 
is just so ‘much in favor of better win- 
tering. But Mr. Simmins says the 
Langstroth frame is too small for the 
honey season in any locality. There 
canbe no denying that the nearer the 
spherical form a hive allows the bees 


to cluster the better it suits them, and 
even % of an inch difference in the 
depth of a hive may make quite a differ- 
ence in allowing the bees to assume 
that form. But will this hold good zx 
the honey season? Whether Mr. Sim- 
mins may have fallen into that error or 
not, it is an error only too common to 
speak as if the brood-chamber alone 
were to be considered as the domain 
of the bees during the honey season. 


Suppose one hive has frames 6 inches 
deep with brood to the top-bars, and 
over this a story with frames 4 inches 
filled with honey. Suppose another 
hive has frames 10 inches deep, the 
lower 6 inches filled with brood and 
the upper 4 inches filled with honey. 
So far as the bees are concerned, 
what is the great difference? In 
each there is the same depth of brood 
and the same depth of honey. What 
great difference does it make to the 
bees whether that 4 inches of honey 
above them is in the same frame or in 
aseparate frame? So whatever may 
be the case in winter, in the honey sea- 
son, with supers piled on the brood- 
chamber, the bees have just as much 
chance to form a sphere withthe Lang- 
stroth frame as with one % of an inch 
deeper. 





Bees Resistant to Foul Brood 


The man who browses among other 
bee-papers to find something in them 
to dish up for the readers of the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal—making an excel- 
lent job of said browsing—quotes from 
the American Bee Journal a passage 
ending with these words: “Italians re- 
sist disease not. because they are yel- 
low, but because they are vigorous.” 
He then makes this comment: 


“It would be well for the bee-keeping 
Srafernsty if this weretrue. But is it? Most 
probably not. Immunity is said to be ac- 
quired only after a long and severe process 
of elimination of the strains that are least 
able to withstand the attacks of noxious 
microbes. We know that the people of 


Asia have developed an ability to resist dis- 
ease to an astounding degree. A recent 
article ina scientific contemporary tells us 
that the Chinese can use contaminated 

water from canals without incurring dysen- 
tery, that very little typhoidis tonne amongst 
them, and that small- poxis a mild disease, 
to be likened to the mumps. And so on. 
For the conditions in China are such that 
individuals susceptible to these evils in- 
evitably succumb, and as the result of a 
terrible selective process a specialized type 
of vitallty, distinct from mere physical 
strength is evolved. It needs no explana- 
tion to show that such a characteristic is 


‘peculiar to races rather than individuals, 


and we should not. be surprised if adequate 
and carefully conducted experiment should 
prove that the same should likewise be true 
in the case of the bee.” 

These words are well worth consid- 
ering. It may as well be conceded 
that immunity to any given disease is 
something separate and apart from 
vigor. A man who has been vacci- 
nated is immune to small-pox no mat- 
ter how much of a weakling he may be, 
while a man of giant strength succumbs 
to it because not vaccinated. And so 
it may be that a particular race of bees, 
ora particular strain of bees, may be 
immune to a_ given disease, while a 
stronger race or strain may yield to it. 

It may as well be confessed that this 
sort of immunity was not in mind 
when the article was written which our 
cotemporary discusses. The thought, 
rather, was that one set of bees would 
actively clean out the dead brood, 
while another would allow it to remain. 
At any rate, itis a fact that a strong 
colony with a mild attack of European 
foul brood will often clean up the dis- 
ease entirely, while a weak colony in 
the same condition will grow worse 
and worse. So it is hard to believe 
that the strength of the colony is not 
an important factor in the premises; 
and it may not be far out of the way to 
believe that the vigor of the individual 
members of the colony is of still more 
importance than the mere strength of 
numbers. 

Possibly this is hardly the view that 
should have been taken, instead of the 
view of immunity our cotemporary has 
in mind. An excuse, if an excuse is 
needed, lies in the fact that those who 
urge that Italians are better than other 
bees for those who want to be rid of 
foul brood not uncommonly use the 
expression, “Italians are better at 
cleaning up the disease.” 

Others, however, and our cotempor- 
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ary among the number, may say, “We 
are not considering which bees will do 
the best at cleaning up the disease, we 
are considering which are least likely 
to catch it.” And the right to that view 
must be cheerfully admitted. The 
question then comes, “Are Italians 
more nearly immune to European foul 
brood than others?” As a subsidiary 
question, it may be asked whether Ital- 
ians have had a better chance than 
blacks to become immune. In other 
words, have Italians been longer af- 
flicted with the disease than blacks, 
and so hada longer time in which to 
become immune? Certainly, American 
foul brood is no novelty to either Ital- 
ians or blacks. Possibly our cotem- 
porary canenlighten us as to European 
in this regard. 


A more important question, perhaps, 
relates to actual experience. Ameri- 
cans and Australians in general say 
that Italians are the bees for those who 
fear foul brood. In Europe it stands 
the other way, especially in Switzer- 
land. Is one wrong and the other 
right, or is there a difference between 
Swiss blacks and American blacks ? 
Frankly, there is a fair chance for dif- 
ference of opinion, and more light is 
really needed on the question. An 
open mind will be found in this locality. 

As to the practical part, however, 
there need be little difference of opin- 
ion. If any one happens to have a 
strain of hybrids or blacks that are 
above the average, that does not alter 
the fact that the general experience in 
this country is that Italians are more 
vigorous than blacks or hybrids, and 
so in 99 cases out of a hundred it is 
good advice to urge the introduction 
of pure Italians. 





Divisible Brood-Chamber Hives 


Samuel Simmins, one of the British 
authorities, laments the decadence of 
bee-keeping in this country, and lays 
it chiefly to the fact that we use a frame 
so shallow as the Langstroth. Louis 
H. Scholl thinks great gain is to be 
made by giving up the Langstroth for 
a shallower frame. The one tells us to 
make our frames % of an inch deeper; 
the other tells us to make them 3% 
inches shallower. What is the begin- 
ner to think’ 

It does one good to see a man thor- 
oughly filled with enthusiasm when he 
thinks he has gotten hold of a good 
thing. And Mr. Scholl’s enthusiasm 
about divisible brood-chamber hives is 
something worthy of admiration. Re- 
minds one of old times when the Hed- 
don hive with its divisible brood-cham- 
ber was to make an utter revolution in 
bee-keeping. Certainly there seems 
little room to doubt that Mr. Scholl 
has had better success with shallow 
frames than with deeper ones. Still, 
there is some room to raise the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Scholl may not have 
been to some extent unfortunate in his 
use of the deeper frames, and is more 
successful with shallow frames, not be- 
cause they are inherently better, but 
because he has thrown his whole en- 
ergy into using them. Is it entirely 
fair to compare the inexperienced 
young Scholl with the Scholl of mature 
years and brilliant energy ? 

On page 47 Mr. Scholl gives some of 





the advantages of the divisible brood- 
chamber with its shallow frames, but 
does not this zeal in their behalf some- 
times lead him too far—even to claim- 
ing advantages for the divisible brood- 
chamber with shallow frames that be- 
long equally to hives with Langstroth 
frames? “One of the main advan- 
tages is the interchangeableness of the 
various shallow stories, or the frames 
from one part of the hive to another.” 
But why does not this advantage apply 
equally to deeper frames and hives? 
He replies that “this is impracticable 
in this day and time of shallow supers, 
for not only comb honey but extracted 
honey as well.” If that argument is to 
have weight, it is equivalent to saying: 
“Nowadays every one uses shallow su- 
pers for surplus, so there can be no ex- 
changing between the two departments 
of brood and surplus.” For if any one 
uses the same frames in his supers that 
he does in his brood-chamber, he surely 
has the advantage of exchanging, no 
matter whether the frames be deep or 
shallow. Asa matter of fact, however 
many may use shallow supers with 
deeper hive-bodies, there are still thou- 
sands who use Langstroth brood- 
frames in the brood-chamber and in 
the extracting supers as well, and who 
use them interchangeably. This is not 
saying that it is not better to use shal- 
low extracting-frames. But it is say- 
ing that the advantage of interchange- 
ableness is an advantage of having the 
same frames above as below, and zo¢ 
an advantage of shallow over deeper 
frames. 

The second adyantage claimed is the 
chief one, and “is the main reason why 
the divisible brood-chamber hive was 
adopted.” This second and greatest 
advantage is based upon the fact that 
in deep-frame brood-chambers “the 
bees store a rim of honey above the 
brood and up to the top-bars and seal 
it there.” This objection is overcome 
by using the divisible brood-chamber. 
Frankly, this is enough to warrant 
making the change, and is sufficient 
explanation for the warm place the 
divisible brood-chamber has in Mr. 
Scholl’s affections. 

But, Mr. Scholl, do you really think 
this appeals to all others as it does to 
you? Certainly it does not to me. I 
have no trouble about that rim of 
honey in brood-combs above the 
brood. At the time when it is needed 
my bees rear brood clear up to the top- 
bar, leaving not a single row of cells to 
be occupied with honey. If there has 
been a rim of honey there, I suppose 
they empty out the cells and fill them 
with brood. With a poor queen there 
may be a rim, right in the height of 
brood-rearing. Later on, toward the 
close of the season, a rim is begun at 
the top-bar, gradually extending down- 
ward until there is more honey than 
brood. And this is as it should be. 


Now what makes the difference in 
our experience ? Are your queens too 
poor to keep the frames well filled? I 
do not believe it. Do differences of 
climate, pasturage or seasons have 
something to do with it? Possibly. 
But I have a little suspicion that the 
combs in your deeper frames had 
something to do with the case. The 
complairt is only too common that the 
queen does not occupy the cells within 


an inch or two of the top-bar, and it 
has transpired that in many cases the 
cells were not exactly right because 
the foundation had stretched near the 
top-bar. With the right kind of wiring 
or splinting the cells at the top of the 
comb may be just as good as at the 
bottom. You probably remember that 
it was taught by high authority that 
brood-frames should be wired horizon- 
tally, and that the wires should be left 
slack to allow for the sagging of the 
foundation that would occur! With 
the foundation fastened at the top-bar 
and sagging below, what else could 
there be but stretching of the cells near 
the top-bar? Fortunately, I did not 
have occasion to fill frames with foun- 
dation at the time that wave was at its 
height, so was not caught init. Pos- 
sibly you were. Of course, I don’t 
know, and don’t pretend to say that 
this was the trouble with you. I only 
know you had the disadvantage of that 
rim of honey with deeper frames, and 
that it is not a trouble inseparable from 
the Langstroth frame. 

The third advantage claimed is that 
with shallow brood-frames there is not 
the same need of heavy foundation or 
of wiring as with deeper frames. That 
claim is entirely valid. 

The fourth claim—a claim which oc- 
cupies nearly one-half the article—is 
the claim that there is great advantage 
in having shallow frames in the super. 
This claim is well made, and it would 
be hard to gainsay a wordinit. But 
please play fair, Mr. Scholl. What un- 
der the sun has the advantage of a 
shallow super to do with the question 
you are answering’? Please remember 
that -the question you placed before 
yourself to answer was, “ What are the 
advantages of the divisble hive?” 
Whatever advantage a shallow super 
may have, surely you can not claim 
that itis an advantage possessed bya 
divisible hive and not by a Langstroth. 
You might just as well claim that the 
movable frame was an advantage of 
the divisible hive. Just a little while 
ago, when speaking of “this day and 
time of shallow supers,” you talked as 
if only shallow supers were used over 
deep frames, and now you talk as if 
shallow supers were used only over 
shallow frames. While it is true that 
thousands use deep frames above and 
below, it is also true that thousands 
use shallow supers who have never 
thought of using shallow brood-frames. 
The Dadants, for example, use brood- 
frames considerably deeper than the 
Langstroth, yet they use shallow ex- 
tracting-supers. 

Some of the things that you lightly 
touch upon in the closing paragraph 
you might well have enlarged upon, 
omitting some of the paragraphs that 
have no bearing on the case. 

C. C. M. 


—~ 


American Bee Journal for 1911.—We 
have a number of complete volumes of 
the American Bee Journal for 1911, 
which we offer for 60 cents for the 12 
numbers, as long as they last. Or, 
should there be among our subscribers 
those who would like to have any 
copies of the American Bee Journal for 
1911 to complete their volume or other- 
wise, we will fill such orders at 5 cents 
per copy. Address this office. 
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Bee-Inspection in Ontario.— Under the 
lead of the progressive Provincial Api- 
arist, Morley Pettit, some things have 
been done in Ontario that are worthy 
of imitation. A very serious difficulty 
in the way of foul-brood inspectors is 
the difficulty of getting over the ground 
fast enough, with so much ground to 
get over and so few men to get over it. 
If the inspector could spend a half-day 
or aday with each bee-keeper, giving 
him full instruction and showing him 
just howto do in treating a diseased 
colony, much advance could be made. 
Failing of time to do that, those Onta- 
rians are gathered in bunches, and 
demonstrations are given. As Mr. 
Pettit wisely says in his report in the 
Canadian Bee Journal: 


The inspector can not afford to show 
every one individually how foul brood is 
treated. He must simply give an explana- 
tion, leave printed instructions, and go on 
But if ascore or more people, by appoint- 
ment, meetin an apiary, he can meet with 
them and show the lot at one time exactly 
what the disease looks like, how it should 
be treated to cure, and how wax can be 
saved from the diseased combs. 


Twenty-seven demonstration meet- 
ings were held in various parts of the 
Province, with from 10 to 75 bee-keep- 
ers in attendance at each meeting, the 
average attendance being about 30. It 
will be seen that by this method of pro- 
cedure 30 times as much is accom- 
plished as by the usual method of tak- 
ing each bee-keeper separately. 


As Mr. Pettit has not taken the pre- 
caution to copyright the plan, it would 
be nothing strange if it should be 
brought across the line. 


——— - - ~~ Ce 


The Ivy Bee-Rranch, near Phoenix, 
Ariz., is shown on the first page this 
month. It is near the Salt River irri- 
gation project. A profitable industry 
is being developed on many of the 
Government irrigation projects in the 
production of honey, and press reports 
from State and County fairs held last 
fall indicate that the quality of this 
honey is superior. The flavoris ex- 
ceptionally fine, and the color clear and 
sparkling. Alfalfa isthe chief source 
from which the bees secure their sup- 
ply, and as it blooms constantly from 
early spring until late in the fall the 
bees have something to work on all 
the time, allowing a greater amount of 
honey to be stored. 

Many of the projects are located in 
famous fruit-sections, and the combi- 
nation is found to be of mutual advan- 
tage. The trees furnish some honey 
during the blossoming period, and or- 
chard men say that the economic im- 
portance of the bee, from the stand- 
point of its value in the pollenization 
of fruit, can not be overestimated. 
White clover and small fruits, and in 
the plains regions many varieties of 
wild flowers also furnish sources of 
supply. 

The bee-industry is a lucrative side- 





line for the regular farmer, but there is 
also a wide field for the bee-men on 
these projects where everything tends 
toward specialization, and where the 
farmers organize for the standardiza- 
tion and marketing oftheir crops. On 
nearly all the projects small tracts for 
the purpose may be purchased at rea- 
sonable rates. On many of them there 
are model towns laid out at intervals 
of afew miles. The business lots are 
grouped around a central square, and 
near the outer boundaries of the two 
townsites the lots contain several acres 
each. These large lots, surrounded by 
wide areas of new agricultural lands 
devoted largely to the raising of alfalfa, 
are ideal locations for apiaries. They 
are sold at very reasonable rates, and 
afford opportunities for engaging in a 
business which pays large returns on 
the investment. 

The average price of bees in the 
West is probably about $5 a colony. 
The manager of a large apiary on one 
of the irrigated tracts gives the average 
production of his colonies as 76 pounds 
of surplus honey per annum. At 10 
cents per pound the returns would be 
$7.60. In addition to that the increase 
averages 100 percent from year to year, 
doubling the original investment and 
making a total of about 150 percent 
profit each year on the original invest- 
ment. 

The Statistician of the Reclamation 
Service at Washington, D. C., will fur- 
nish detailed information concerning 
lands irrigated by the Government, 
upon request. 

a 


Bees and Poultry in the U.S.—Ac- 
cording tothe report of the Bureau of 
Census, in the year 1910, for every dol- 
lar invested in bees in the United States 
there was invested in 
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“Sweet Clover, or Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 485,” was recently received at this 
office. It is of uniform size with other 
bulletins issued bythe United States 
Department of Agriculture, and con- 
tains 39 pages. It was prepared by J. 
M. Westgate, Agronomist In Charge 
of Clover Investigation, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and H. N. Vinal, As- 
sistant Agrostologist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. It is indeed a most valuable 
addition to the literature already pub- 
lished on sweet clover. There are 16 
illustrations. It gives detailed direc- 
tions for growing sweet clover, and 
also tells of its great value for pastur- 
age, hay and honey. Some years ago 
sweet clover was considered a noxious 
weed by those having a surplus of 
ignorance. The opposition to it was 
one of the most senseless things imag- 
inable. Sweet cloveris of such great 
value, and in so many different ways, 
that it is surprising that it has taken so 


long atime to discover it. It will pay 
every bee-keeper, as well as farmer, to 
send for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 485, and read it carefully. The 
more general growing of sweet clover 
will not only be of great benefit to 
farmers, but to bee-keepers as well. 
Address, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


— 


Honey-Guide Bird of Africa.—John 
Burroughs, naturalist, wrfter and hor- 
ticulturist, when in Chicago last sea- 
son, told of Theodore Roosevelt’s or- 
nithological attainments, and of how at 
one time when the ex-president had in- 
vited the naturalist to his country place 
the two came out even in the number 
of birds they could point out and name. 

“He could teach me as many new 
birds as I could teach him,” said Mr. 
Burroughs. “When he was preparing 
to go to Africa, I asked him to investi- 
gate the story about the ‘ honey-guide’ 
bird, which is supposed to lead the 
hunter to a tree where bees deposit 
honey, the so-called honey-tree. I did 
not believe the story. 

“T hardly thought Mr. Roosevelt 
would remember my request, but at his 
son’s wedding, after his return, when 
he cought sight of me, he came rush- 
ing up and exclaimed enthusiastically, 
‘It’s true about the honey-guide; we 
tried it 19 times, and it always worked. 
The bird does it to eat the comb we 
leave. It was just as if it had been 
waiting expressly for me.’” 

eo 


Lying in Advertisements.—Dr. A. F. 
Bonney sends us the following on mis- 
representations in advertisements: 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL:—Since 
my last article about advertising, in the 
‘Old Reliable,”’ I have done considerable 
‘writing in regard tothe matter of deception 
in advertisements, and find that thereisa 
widespread interest in the matter. All over 
the United States business men are taking 
an interest, and I foretell that withina short 
time it will be impossible to find a publica- 
tion which will allow the word “cure” to 
be used in an advertisement in connection 
with medicine, apparatus or mental effort. 
It will, also, I believe, be criminal to send 
such an advertisement through the mails. 

I have from time totime in the past half- 
year made notes from proposed laws in re- 
gardto advertising, seeing the time coming 
when | might need them, and the law pro- 
posed below is > result, copied almost or 
quite as it was oposed before the Des 
Moines Admen’s > Possibly it may be 
improved on, but it looks good to me: 

“Any person, corporation or association 
who, with intent to sell or in any manner 
dispose of merchandise, securities, services, 
or anything offered by such person, firm, 
corporation or association, directly or in- 
directly to the public for sale or distribu- 
tion, or with the intent to increase the con- 
sumption thereof, to induce the public in 
any manner to enter into any obligation re- 
lating thereto, or to acquire the title thereto 
or an interest therein, makes, publishes or 
disseminates, circulates or places before 
the public in this State, in a newspaper or 
any other publication, or in the formof a 
book, notice, handbill, poster, bill, circular, 
pamphlet or letter, or in any other way, an 
advertisement of any sort regarding mer- 
chandise, services or anything offered to the 
public, which advertisement contains any asser- 
tion, representation or statement of fact which is 
untrue, deceptiv ¢ or misleading, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Several States have passed laws forbid- 
ding the word “‘cure"™ to be used ina “ pat- 
ent-medicine” advertisement, other States 
willdo the same, and even now a National 
law has been proposed. If I remember,a 
Bill was recently introduced in the House 
of Representatives. 

This is as it should be, for speaking from 
more than 30 years’ experience in experi- 
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menting with remedies, I am satisfied that 
there are not half a dozen radical cures at 
the command of physicians, and some of 
them the modern serums. Any experienced 
doctor will confirm the statement that we 
have no “‘cure”’ for rheumatism, eczema, 
pneumonia, catarrh, cancer, and so on down 
the list of humanills, andany advertisement 
claiming otherwise will come under the 
above proposed iaw 

It is but a step from medical advertise- 
ments to food advertisements. The many 
‘breakfast food’ fakirs would have to mod- 
ify all their literature; and, coming to what 
interests us most, the corn syrup (glucose) 
manufacturers would have to quit lying 
about honey, the only ferfect sweet the Lord 
ever gave to man. 

If the State of Illinois has not yet done 
anything to suppress this evil of fraudulent 
advertising, I suggest that the editor of the 
American Bee Journal send marked copies 
of this issue to the State legislators, as I 
shall to those of Iowa. 

Iam still ready and willing to donate toa 
fund, as suggested in my January article. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. A. F. BONNEY, M. D. 


While this subject is one not directly 
bearing on bee-keeping, yet it is some- 
thing in which every bee-keeper is in- 
terested. There are advertisements in 
all the bee-papers, but we believe not 
one of the bee-paper publishers would 
knowingly accept an advertisement 
that contained an intentional misrep- 
resentation. But there are many pub- 
lications that care more for money 
than for reputation for truth and hon- 
esty. The subscribers for such publi- 
cations should refuse to continue their 


subscriptions unless the misleading ad-. 


vertisements be eliminated. 


This subject will doubtless soon be 
considered by the law-makers, and an 
effective prohibition be enacted and 
enforced. The tendency of the times 
seems to be along lines that will make 
for a higher and better morality, both 
in private and public life. May the 
good work be hastened. 


a 


Origin of the First Kiss.—A contribu- 
tor to the British Bee Journal gave the 


following some time ago concerning 
the “first kiss:” 


“It was a beautiful morning that Father 
Adam returned to_his dwelling and found 
Eve fast asleep. He bent down over her 
and observed the bees flew_around her 
head, alighting onher mouth! He bent down 
lower and lower, and at last touched her 
mouth with his lips, and found that it was 
so sweet, so sweet!”’ 

We wonder if most of the “daugh- 

ters of Eve” wouldn’t wake up if bees 
were alighting on their honeyed lips! 
_ We suppose this item really belongs 
in the sister’s department, but we feared 
its “conductress” might object, so we 
put it here to be on the safe side! 


a 


Everybody’s Paint-Book.—On another 
page we are offering a book entitled 
“Everybody’s Paint -Book,” which 
would be a good thing for everybody 
to read who has any painting to do. 
There are many bee-keepers who paint 
their hives and also houses and other 
other buildings, so that we believe any 
one who is at all interested in the sub- 
ject of ordinary painting would find 
“Everybody’s Paint-Book” very val- 
uable. Itis bound in cloth, and con- 
tains important information on the 
subject of paints and painting. The 
postpaid price is $1.00,or we send it 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.70. We also offer it 
asa premium for sending 2 new sub- 


scriptions to the American Bee Jour- 
nal, at $1.00 each. 


—$_g———_——— 


A Snowbound Apiary.—The picture 
herewith shows an apiary packed in 
snow. Its owner has this to say about 
it: 

Iam sending a picture showinga part of 
my apiary taken about 2 weeks ago, after re- 











A SNOWBOUND IOWA APIARY. 


moval from the cellar. The snow, however, 
lasted but a few days, and it did not get very 


cold. 
The bees did very well in this locality last 
year, considering the kind of season, as it 


was rather dry. HOMER MIDDLETON. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, Jan. 17. 


—_—_—_g—_—__—_ 


The Series of Ten Pictures at the bot- 
toms of pages in the department of 
“Contributed Articles” are described 
as follows: 

No. lis asmall yard of 30 colonies 
of bees in Maine, which in 1910 pro- 
duced 50 pounds of comb honey and 50 
pounds of extracted honey per colony. 
The bees are all in chaff hives, are win- 
tered outdoors, and are well taken care 
of by the owner. 

No. 2 shows the owner of the fore- 
going apiary holding a frame of bees. 
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No. 3 is a still smaller bee-yard that 
is also wintered outdoors. 


Nos. 4 and 5 show one of the handiest 
things in the shape of acomb-cart. It 
will hold 12 10-frame supers, or witha 
comb-box the frames from 4 hives. In 
fact, the comb-box will hold 45 spaced 
frames. The third wheel takes the 
weight off the hands andallows getting 
the handle out of the way of doors, 
frames, hives and the like. 


No. 6 shows a way of handling a 
swarm which, perhaps, has not been 
seen in print. Old, dead mullein-heads 
are tied to the end of a pole—d or 6 of 
them. This is held under a swarm that 
has clustered on a limb out of conven- 
ient reach. The bees are then shaken 
from the limb with another pole with a 
hook on it. The dead mulleins look 
much like a swarm, and some bees will 
alight on them. The limb is then 
shaken again and more bees alight on 
the mulleins. Soon all are there. If 
you are then careful you can do what 
you please with the swarm. In this 
case they were taken back to the hive 
from which they came. The queen-cells 
had been removed and there they 
stayed. 

Nos. 7 and 8 show the extractor, 
uncapping-can (round), and the like in 
a large yard. Now all is changed, and 
a gasoline engine and an 8-frame ex- 
tractor take the place of the old-fash- 
ioned ones. 


No. 9 shows the honey-tank in a large 
yard for ripening honey. Some people 
think they are not used much, but per- 
haps they are mistaken about this. The 
honey ripens in the tank. 


No. 10 is simply a bee-yard and honey- 
house. The writer seldom looks at 
this picture but he thinks of the many 
articles he has read of bee-yards a mile 
or 1% miles a part,and telling how 
much better one bee-yard did than an- 
other, and drawing the conclusion that 
the country near one was overstocked. 
Now here, one side—the eastern—al- 
ways does better than the other, but I 
hardly think it is location in the sense 
of distance from flowers, as there is 
only a 7-foot path between them; yet 
these bees winter in the same cellar, 
and are always put out in the same way 
without any change whatever. 

EASTERNER. 





omen 
—_——— 








Conducted by WESLEY FOSTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Wintering Conditions in the West 


The snowfall has been heavier than 
last year, and the winter more severe, 
but bees are coming through in fair 
condition. Some report rather heavy 
losses, while others report none. Pros- 
pects are good for an abundance of 
water for irrigation, and with a wet 
spring alfalfa and sweet clover will 
make a good start. 

It is my judgment that Western bee- 
men are losing a good deal by not 
using the double-walled hive, or at 


least a winter-case. I was talking with 
my uncle, Oliver Foster, the other day, 
and he said that he considered our 
Colorado sunshine as salvation for the 
bees in winter, and that the south side 
of the hives should be exposed to the 
sun so that it would warm the hive 
quickly after the sun came out. He 
thought extra protection on the other 
sides might be all right. 


If a winter-case could be devised 
that would lift off and on easily, it 
might be an advantage, for it could be 
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removed on the warm days or left off 
as long as the weather was mild. This 
would not meet with the endorsement 
of the large bee-men, for they would 
not relish the idea of making trips to 
each out-apiary a dozen times each 
winter. 


—_— 


The Drone a Son of His Grandfather 


Who can tell how much of a disturb- 
ing factor parthenogenesis is in the 
breeding of bees? A drone is not the 
son of his father, but is the son of his 
mother only, but his mother is a 
daughter of her father and mother, so 
that would seem that a drone is a son 
of his grandfather. So there you are— 
parthenogenesis is but a skipping of 
one generation in parentage. I am 
rather expecting some one to knock a 
hole in this statement, but I set it up 
as a target in order that I may learn 
from the drives made at it. If a drone 
is the son of his grandfather, taking 
this into account is there any great 
difficulty in breeding a better bee than 
if he was the son of his father ? 








The Honey-Flora Acreage 


I like to estimate as nearly as possi- 
ble the acreage of alfalfa and sweet 
clover within 2 miles of an out-apiary. 
There is the railroad running within 
a quarter of a mile of the bees, and 
there sweet clover lines the track for 
nearly 2 miles. There is 5 or 10 acres 
of sweet clover along the track. Then 
nearly every ditch-bank is lined with 
sweet clover, making perhaps 5 acres 
more. That 40-acre farm that the 
heirs have gotten into litigation over 
has been taken by sweet clover—the 
lawyers will get it after a while, but we 
can rest assured that sweet clover and 
the bees will have it for a few years, 
anyway. While it lasts I think that 
“forty” is worth pretty near a hundred 
dollars a year to my bees. 

Now about the alfalfa: By setting 
down the acreage lI find that there is 
about 600 acres of alfalfa within 2 miles 
or about 25 percent of the irrigated 
land. Then there is alfalfa in the 
wheat, which, in some cases, where the 
plowing was not done well,is mostly 
alfalfa, and perhaps the farmer decided 
in August that he will cut it for hay 
instead of putting in the binder. 
Alfalfa is hard to break, and every crop 
of wheat on alfalfa breaking has a lot 
of alfalfa in it. This gets and stays in 
full bloom until the bees get all the 
nectar. 

Half of this 600 acres of alfalfa is 
cut before it gets in bloom the first 
time, and so is worth nothing to the 
bees; but wait until August, when the 
wheat harvest is on, and the alfalfa 
stands in beautiful purple bloom. Ten 
years ago there was over a thousand 
acres of alfalfa in this area, but the 
growing of sugar-beets has cut down 
this amount. Alfalfa is rising so in 
price that more acreage is going back 
to alfalfa now, but this higher price 
also is the cause for it being cut earlier, 
as it is more desirable for dairy use 
than when left until in full bloom. 

There are districts in the West where 
from 75 to 90 percent of the acreage is 
in alfalfa, and these are the favored 


districts for the bee-men; but where 
we have an abundance of sweet clover 
and alfalfa in the wheat, we get honey 
if the season is favorable. 





What is the Parcels Post Worth ? 


A few years ago I was talking with a 
young man from Switzerland, who had 
just finished college there. He was 
telling of his college experiences, and 
remarked that he sent all his laundry 
home. a distance —if I remember 
rightly—of 75 or 80 miles, by post, 
and that it cost him but a very few 
cents to dothis. This is anexample of 
the uses to which the Parcels Post is 
putin Europe. It is a great help in 
getting things quickly and cheaply 
from one place to another. There are 
sO many uses to which the Parcels 
Post would apply that we can not 
realize the benefit that would come 
from it. 

The strongest advocates of the Par- 
cels Post are those who have lived un- 
der its influence in Europe. They are 
anxious for its introduction into this 
country so they can reap its benefit. 

Now isthe time to write a letterto 
your senators and congressman at 
Washington, urging the passage of 
effective Parcels Post legislation. We 
are bound to have such legislation 
sooner or later, and the sooner we get 
it the better. The bee-keepers can not 
realize the full benefits they will de- 
rive from it—if they did there would 
be a very insistent call for such legis- 
lation, by the writing of thousands of 
letters. 





Have a Letter File—Other Bills in 
Congress 

When we read in the newspapers of 
some Bill before Congress, the passage 
of which we greatly desire, why do we 
not sit down and write to our congress- 
man and senators? I'll tell some of 
the reasons that I think cause us to 
neglect it. Wecan not think who our 
senators and congressmen are. Pen 
and ink and paper are not easily found, 
and we are out of stamps and envel- 
opes. Wethink we do not know how 
to write a letter to a member of Con- 
gress and have it in good form. “ And, 
anyway, my letter would do no good, 
so what is the use ’” 

Now here is a suggestion: For 35 
cents, a letter file may be bought at the 
book-store. If you do not have busi- 
ness letter-heads and envelopes buy a 
box or a pound of good stationery. 
Good bond-paper typewriter-letter size, 
can be bought of almost any printer 
for 25cents a pound. For convenience, 
buy stamped envelopes, and save the 
bother of hunting stamps. Now put 
this material together with a pen into 
this box, and if it is a fountain pen all 
the better—then you will not need to 
hunt up the bottle of ink. 


Now on the inside of the lid to this 
letter-file paste a sheet of the bond- 
paper spoken of, upon which you have 
written the names and addresses of 
your public servants from the presi- 
dent of the United States down to the 
alderman from your ward—if you live 
in town. It may help some to have the 
year when their term expires set be- 





side their names. If your list is a long 
one you will do well to designate the 
office each holds, so that you will not 
be writing to a State Senator to sup- 
port a Bill that is before the National 
Congress. 

With a box of; this kind—which is 
your “postal ballot-box”—you can 
quickly write to any of your public 
servants on any question you wish to, 
and if you want to you can keep a copy 
of each letter sent, filed away in the 
box, the compartments of which are 
arranged alphabetically. Then you can 
file the letters you receive from the 
gentlemen. If you follow it up you 
willsoon have a pretty definite idea as 
to the efficiency of your servants, 
whether they are direct and to the 
point, or are evasive in their answers. 


Will you get your “ ballot-box” and 
use it? It will be one that youcan use 
every dayinthe year. On the outside 
will be printed, “ Letrers From J/%. 
Common Citizen To his Hon. Public Ser- 
vant.” 

Now as to the way to write these 
letters, I would suggest that they be 
written as any other business letter is 
written, brief, gentlemanly, and to the 
point. 

“But where can I get the names of 
these men ’” You can get them from 
your local editor,no doubt, or some 
lawyer who is in politics—from almost 
any well-informed citizen. The officers 
of local political organizations are very 
well able to furnish the information. 


Our County, State and National Gov- 
ernments are carrying on our public 
business. Public business affects our 
private welfare, and if we do not take a 
hand in controlling the forces that 
affect our private welfare we have no 
one .o blame but ourselves, if we do 
not get what we think are our rights. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion could be well included in the list 
of public servants, and but a little 
study of rates on honey and bees would 
reveal gross discrepancies, that if 
brought to the Commission’s notice, 
and pushed, would bring relief. 


I have said it. I am done, and I feel 
better. This has been on my mind for 
some time; I hope it is on yours in 
such a way that it will bring action. 
We can all pull together and get what 
is right—in time. 





* Advanced Bee-Culture.” — A 
new edition of this book, by the late 
W. Z. Hutchinson, of Michigan, is one 
ofthe practical and up-to-date books 
for the specialist bee-keeper ever writ- 
ten. Its 200 pages touch on nearly 500 
subjects pertinent to modern bee-keep- 
ing,and all are discussed authoritatively. 
It has many fine illustrations. It is 
bound in attractive and substantial 
cloth, with a clover design in natural 
colors on its cover. All together it is 
a volume whose appearance and un- 
questionable worth justly entitles it to 
a place in the library of every bee- 
keeper. No more important work on 
the subject has appeared. It is mailed 
for only $1.00, or with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.80. 
Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal, 117 North Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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CANADIAN (4) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Difference Between Ontario and North 
Carolina 


In a letter just to hand from my 
father, who is spending the winter in 
North Carolina, he tells me that they 
are planting cabbages, onions, etc., 
where he is staying. The cabbage 
they plant so early is very hardy and 
will stand quite hard freezing with no 
ill results,and he asks how soon he 
can mail me a few plants to see how 
they will do in our climate. 

As I look out of the window in the 
direction of our garden, and see that 
there is two feet of snow all over the 
ground, his question seems quite amus- 
ing, and I guess the change of climate 
he has experienced this winter has 
made him forget what our Canadian 
weather can be !ike even on March 
15th, when we happen to have what the 
old settlers call an “old-fashioned” 
winter. 

March up to the date mentioned was. 
very fine so far as sunshine and ab- 
sence of storms are concerned, but it 
has been unusually cold, in keeping 
with the former two months. As a re- 
sult our roads are still deep with snow, 
and there is still a covering of “the 
beautiful” all over our fields. Bees 
have not had a flight as yet, and it is 
really surprising how they can stand 
such a long, cold spell of weather like 
we have had since early in January. 

As already stated, our garden has 2 
feet of snow all over it, so needless to 
say I am directing father not to trouble 
shipping cabbage-plants to us until 
further notice. 





Facing of Hives in Winter 


Editor Root, in summarizing winter- 
ing conditions in their own apiaries, 
says that the bees in hives facing north 
have not wintered quite as well as 
those facing other directions. A num- 
ber of our best men here in Ontario 
claim they see no difference in this 
matter, while I have no fositive evi- 
dence to refute their claims, yet I con- 
fess to being prejudiced againt a north 
entrance in our climate for wintering, 
and always give the other points of 
the compass the preference. In the 
early spring, a north entrance is some- 
times a great advantage, while, on the 
other hand, should the bees be in ur- 
gent need of cleansing flight, some- 
times hives facing south will allow of 
such a flight, when those in hives fac- 
ing north would have no such chance. 


—> 


Bee-Keeping and the “ Better Farming 


Special ” 

The “ Better Farming Special” fitted 
up by the Department of Agriculture 
for Ontario, and run over the Canadian 
Pacific railroad, passed through our 
section a few days ago. On this train 
bee-keeping was represented, and we 





had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Pettit 
and listening to a lecture by him dur- 
ing the stay of a few hours made at the 
station. Lack of space forbids saying 
more at present, but in the next issue I 
hope to give a few items. Suffice to 
say that we had a joke on Mr. Pettit, 
when we reminded him that there was 
a stafle on the frame he was passing a 
capping-knife over. More anon. 





European or American Foul Brood 


Mr. Greiner, in telling about treating 
foul brood in his apiary last summer, 
does not state which variety of the dis- 
ease he is “up against.” By reading 
the article I would judge that it is Eu- 
ropean foul brood—what we commonly 
called black brood a year or so ago. I 
merely mention this matter to point 
out how easy it is to have confusion 
with two names so nearly alike for two 
diseases that act so very differently. I 
was never in love with the term “ Eu- 
ropean foul brood,” and my affection 
for it is not increasing with age. 





“Virulent ” or “ Malignant” Foul Brood 


What do we understand by the terms 
“virulent ” and “malignant” as applied 
to cases of foul brood? I confess to 
having used the terms both in print 
and in sending in reports of inspection 
when engaged in that work, and after 
all I just wonder if the terms are not 
misnomers so far as our understand- 
ing of the matter amounts to. We 
know so little about black brood (Eu- 
ropean foul brood) that I would not 
discuss the terms in relation to that 
disease, but so far as our old-time 
friend Foul Brood (American foul 
brood) is concerned, I have yet to see 
one case more “virulent” or “malig- 
nant” than another, and, in using 
either of those terms, we generally 
mean rather to designate how bad a 
colony is affected than to intimate that 
the disease is more virulent or malig- 
nant than any ordinary type. 


I have been led to think over this 
matter of nomenclature by reading in 
the British Bee Journal for Feb. 29, 
how D. M. Macdonald is “rubbing it 
into” advocates of non-disinfection of 
hives and other fixtures.” He quotes 
from the Foul Brood Act of Ontario 
the following clause: 

“Whenever the Inspector is satisfied of 
the existence of foul brood in its virulent or 
malignant type, it shall be the duty of said 
Inspector to order all ay etc., to be 
immediately destroyed by fire, 

Now, I admit that the words of that 
quotation certainly imply different 
types of the disease, yet, in common 
practise, I'll wager dollars to dough- 
nuts that all the inspectors would con- 
demn colonies that have the disease so 
far advanced as to make them prac- 
tically useless and not worth saving. 


As intimated, I am yet to be con- 
vinced that there is any difference in 
the types of the old-time foul brood— 
it is simply a matter of how long a 
colony has been affected, or as to the 
conditions that have prevailed after 
the infection was conveyed to the hive. 


Let me whisper to Mr. McDonald, 
that although the quotation about dis- 
infecting hives, etc., as embodied in 
the Ontario Act, is stringent enough, 
yet, as a matter of fact, very few Cana- 
dian bee-keepers believe in disinfec- 
tion to the same degree as seems to 
prevail on the other side of the pond; 
and as to using drugs for the treat- 
ment of the disease, not one man ina 
hundred would for a moment think 
there is any efficacy in such lines of 
treatment. 

A peculiar thing in connection with 
this latter matter, is that while drugs 
seem to be very popular for foul brood 
treatment in the British Isles, I have 
yet to meet the first man from the “ old 
sod” who professes to have any use 
for them since in this country. We 
have a number of very smart men en- 
gaged in the craft who come under the 
heading referred to, andif there are 
any of a different view from what I 
have represented, I have yet to meet 


them. 
a ee 


Some Failures in Bee-Keeping 


On the same page where Mr. Mac- 
donald speaks of the disinfection ques- 
tion, he has a word to say about the 
common mistakes made by beginners 
in bee-culture. He summarizes them 
under two heads—failure to bring the 
colony into the right condition by the 
time the main honey-flow begins, and 
failure to have the colony in the right 
condition for winter. 

He says that under the first head a 
loss of crop will result, and under the 
second a loss of the bees themselves. I 
am not sure but what we could, on the 
most cases, put the two causes under 
one head—the second one given by Mr. 
Macdonald. If bees are put in proper 
condition for winter, the first cause he 
gives will be headed off already. And 
the bees need not de to render invalid 
all the work that can be given in the 
spring, as many colonies survive the 
winter that are of no use for a crop of 
honey the next season, no matter what 
kind of attention may be given them in 
the spring. 

The longer I keep bees this fact is 
more forcibly impressed on me each 
year, that the bulk of the preparation 
for getting the bees ready for the next 
year’s crop must be done in the fall. 
Given abundance of good stores, and 
proper packing for outdoor wintering, 
or a good place for inside wintering, 
there need be little worry about getting 
the bees ready for the honey-flow when 
it comes, be it early or late in the sea- 
son. 

This present hard winter I havea 
few colonies outside with no packing 
around the hive, but having lots of dry 
material over the tops. While this has 
answered in some seasons, this winter 
will tell a different tale, and you may 
rest assured that any spring attention 
that I may give the survivors, will not 
make up for what could have been done 
last October. 
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Artificial Swarming or Divid- 
ing of Colonies 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent living in the middle 
Southern States wishes me to give an 
article in the American Bee Journal 
telling how bees can be made to swarm 
at will, or increase be made artificially 
whenever the bee-keeper desires, this 
being applicable to the man who can 
not be at home during the hours of the 
day from 9 in the morning to 4 in the 
afternoon, or to the one who has one 
or more out-apiaries. 

During the past, there have many 
plans of division of colonies been given, 
such as dividing the bees, brood and 
honey about equally, putting half ina 
new hive and giving the queenless part 
anew queen or queen-cells; or taking 
a frame with brood and honey from 
the old colony, together with the 
queen, and setting this with frames 
filled with comb foundation in a new 
hive, when the old hive was to be car- 
ried to a new stand and this new hive 
placed on the old stand, doing this 
changing and work at a time when 
many bees were flying, so that the 
larger part of the flying force of the 
hive would go into the new hive with 
the queen. The next day a ripe queen- 
cell was to be given to the old colony, 
so that in due time both colonies would 
be headed by good queens. Fora quick, 
simple plan of artificial increase, prob- 
ably this last is as good as any in the 
hands of a beginner. But it is not 
quite equal to any plan which causes 
the bees to fill themselves with honey, 
when a good yield of honey, as well as 
of increase, is desired. 

Causing the bees to fill themselves 
with honey, similar to that done by 
the bees when swarming naturally, 
gives an artificially-made colony nearly 
as much energy as_ has the natural 
swarm. 


CONTRIBUTED (4) ARTICLES~ 





Before the introduction of the mov- 
able-frame hive, the late Elisha Gallup, 
then living in lowa,told us through 
the columns of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, how to make “ natural swarms arti- 
ficially.” This wasdone (by “forcing” 
swarms) by drumming on the old box- 
hive after it was turned bottom side up, 
with a box put over it, into which the 
bees would crawl after they had taken 
all the honey their honey-sacs would 
hold, as they always will when they are 
thus driven from their old home. 

When in the box it was takentoa 
shady place and leaned against the 
body of a tree,the open side of the 
box facing out toward the light. If 
the queen went up into the box with 
the bees this forced swarm would stay 
clustered in the box the same as any 
natural swarm would hang on a limb. 
This process of causing them to gorge 
themselves with honey, and then to re- 
main clustered as a swarm, causes the 
bees immediately to begin the process 
of necessary secretion of wax the same 
as does the natural swarm. It also 
causes them to adhere to a new loca- 
tion the same as will a clustered swarm 
when hiving it from the limb of a tree. 


The box of bees was left in the shade 
from 10 a.m. until 2 or 3 p.m., when 
they were hived as a natural swarm, 
and to all intents and purposes were in 
every way equal to the same. In this 
way the man who could be at home 
only in the morning could make his 
swarms, get good results in honey, and 
not be worrying all the while when he 
was away from home, fearing the bees 
would swarm during his absence and 
fly away to the woods. 

With out-yards the apiarist is com- 
pelled to take this swarming matter 
into his own hands, and if he is a pro- 
gressive bee-keeper he will find that 
the nearer he can keep to Nature’s 
methods, while at the same time he is 
accomplishing his desired purpose the 
better, or more successful he will-be- 
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come. But with the movable frames a 
our command, instead of driving the 
bees as was necessary with box-hives, 
itis much more convenient to shake 
the bees. And at times when the flow- 
ers are secreting nectar abundantly, or 
to such an extent that the thin nectar 
will shake out from the cells when the 
bees are shaken off the combs, so that 
the bees are more or less daubed with 
the same, they will be sufficiently 
gorged for our purposes without any 
further preparation than simply shak- 
ing them into the hive which we wish 
them to occupy. But where we do this 
without causing them to cluster, as is 
often done at the out-apiary so as to 
economize time, it is necessary to leave 
the hive into which they are shaken on 
the old stand, for, otherwise, the bees 
would mostly leave and go back to 
their old home, thus thwarting the pur- 
pose which we wished to accomplish. 


As to the wax-secretion necessary 
with a flow of nectar as above de- 
scribed, all the bees of suitable age for 
comb-building would already have wax- 
scales in their wax-pockets, so that it 
would not be necessary for them to be 
set aside to cluster 5 or6 hours. But 
where swarms are to be made at times 
when nectar is not abundant, some 
pains must be taken to have the bees 
fillthemselves with honey and allow 
them to cluster if the best results are 
to be secured. Then, where the old 
colony or hiveis to be placed on a new 
stand there should always be enough 
bees left when shaking to protect the 
brood properly. When thus shaking 
the bees in a 10-frame hive I always 
leave 3 frames without shaking. What 
bees adhere to these 3, and those which 
will be all about the inside of the hive 
seem to be sufficient to care for the 
brood of the whole hive, when this is 
set on a new stand. 


When working thus at the out-apiary 
itis well to carry along a ripe queen- 
cell ina queen-cell protector for each 
old hive from which two-thirds of the 
bees and the old queen have been 
shaken. 

In making new colonies in this way 
itis best to do this work before the 
bees have prepared for swarming, but 
not until the hives have become popu- 
lous with bees. If deferred until they 
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are about ready to swarm, they often 
will swarm out after being made, which 
may result in their loss if the queens’ 
wings are not clipped, and the loss of 
queen through her not being able to 
get back with the returning swarm, 
where she is clipped. 

At the home yard comb foundation 
or starters may be put in the frames at 
the option of the apiarist. With the 
foundation will come more expense, 
while with the starters will come more 
work; for with the best management 
there will be quite a little drone-comb 
to cut out and replace with that of the 
worker size of cells. For out-apiary 
work I should fill the frames with 
foundation, for with the necessary 
journeys needed to get rid of this 
drone-comb nuisance would come an 
expense of time more than to make up 
for that of the comb foundation. 

Borodino, N. Y. 








Marking and Color Indications 
of Bee-Parentage 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


So long and so absolutely have bee- 
keepers depended upon the “three 
bands” of the Italians as an indication 
of purity, that it will not be easy to 
convince them that such markings 
alone are not a sufficient criterion. 

The development of the golden type 
of Italians, and the subsequent intro- 
duction of new types of black bees, 
have served to reveal some rather un- 
expected color-variations. Study of 
patterns and color-shades of the Gold- 
ens showed a breaking up of the typi- 
cal“ striping ” or “ banding ” with which 
we have for so long been familiar. 
Blotched and spotted bees were numer- 
ous. One strain under test developed 
bees which had only the terminal seg- 
ment of the abdomen black, the other 
segments showing two shades of yel- 
low bands, one a rich golden orange, 
the other more nearly a lemon yellow. 
The bees of one queen were most 
beautiful to behold, and, until frost 
shut them in, were the object of fre- 
quent observation. 

On a bright and balmy day of the 
following spring, several persons who 
had been studying them, went again to 
the hive, when lo, not a single golden 
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bee wasto be seen. Every one was 
striped black and yellow. Five stripes 
were visible, the black having some- 
what of a brown tinge. The hive was 
the same, that was sure, but whence 
those bees? Inspection of the inside 
revealed the original queen, and it also 
showed every bee emerging from the 
cells to be like the beautiful goldens of 
the season before. The explanation is 
believed to be this: 

The cold weather had caused the de- 
posit of pigment in the cells underlying 
the chitinous walls of the abdomen. 
The variation of color in butterflies 
and moths caused by cold experienced 
in the chrysalis stage is well known, 
and variations in color of mature in- 
sects, as cited above, are also on record. 

By selection in breeding spotted pat- 
terns were developed, and, evidently, 
had it been worth while, such a type of 
bee could have been “fixed.” 

A daughter of a Banat queen was 
mated to a Golden drone, and the 
worker’ offspring were uniformly 
marked “three-banded leather-colored 
Italians.” 

The queen would have passed for a 
dark Italian, and the handsome, great 
bees with their excellent working 
qualities might easily have led any one 
looking for a good breeding queen, 
and unacquainted with her ancestry, to 
have selected her as being most desir- 
able. When her drones appeared, how- 
ever, they were typical Banats, and re- 
vealed the ancestry. 

Golden queens mated to Banat drones 
gave the same uniformly banded work- 
ers, though of a little lighter shade. 
The lighter color of the queen, how- 
ever, would have aroused suspicion as 
to her purity, in the mind of any one 
conversant with color inheritance. Of 
course, when her drones appeared the 
blood was apparent. 

Now, the results of the crosses of 
these high-bred strains showed clearly 
the danger of the current method of 
selecting breeding queens. Color and 
marking of the workers alone are not 
to be depended upon. 

Queens were reared from the above- 
mentioned Golden strain, and the cells 
were caged and placed so as to subject 
different cells to different temperatures. 
Those in normal heat hatched promptly, 
and the queens were typical in color. 
Others less well cared for hatched 
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later, and the queens were darker, and 
so on down the scale until a condition 
was reached where the cells failed to 
hatch. A difference was noticed by 
caging the cells at different periods 
after sealing. The sooner after the 
time the darker the queens, more cells 
failing to hatch, and the greater the 
need of having the cages in the very 
heart of powerful colonies to get them 
to hatch at all. 

Comparison of the young queens 
reared under the different conditions 
showed marked variations, the typical 
goldens at one end, and at the other, 
queens so dark that would be consid- 
ered to be of an entirely different 
stock. Under normal _ conditions, 
queens from the stock used were re- 
markably uniform. 

Bee-keepers have learned by experi- 
ence to look upon “ small, dark queens ” 
with disfavor, and rightly so, for small- 
ness and darkness usually mean that 
the queens was reared with a scanti- 
ness of food, and in a temperature be- 
low normal. 

Size alone does not necessarily indi- 
cate inferiority. A certain queen gave 
queen-offspring which varied most 
markedly in size. Some were even 
smaller than workers, yet were perfect 
queens. These tiny queens never 
mated, though other queens much 
smaller than normal did, and they 
proved excellent. One of the smallest 
was the most remarkable egg-producer 
the writer ever observed. This queen, 
which could slip through excluder-zinc 
more nimbly than a worker, would fill 
with eggs one Langstroth comb, and 
nearly a third of another, in 24 hours, 
and every egg was placed in exactly 
the same position. The combs, it should 
be noted, were perfect ones, built on 
wired foundation. 

With the tendency to sport in size 
went a variation in work, and in ex- 
citability (temper), and the queen pro- 
ducing the bantams was killed. Her 
workers and her drones varied in size, 
though not so markedly as the queens. 
Had time permitted, it would have been 
interesting to have seen how smalla 
strain of bees could have been devel- 
oped. Man can do about as he pleases 
in bee-breeding, even though he can 
not mate his queens in enclosures; but 
this is anothér subject. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The Blending of Honeys 


BY OREL L. HERSHISER. 


Referring to the remarks of Mr. 
Arthur C. Miller (page 49), wherein he 
quotes approvingly one who makes a 
practise of blending dark honey with 
his fancy and very white clover and 
basswood, the prime object in blending 
seems to be to work off dark and ill- 
flavored honeys, that command a low 
price, at the price of the higher grades. 
At any rate, bringing down the color 
of light honey by blending with it 
the darker grades, necessitates the 
use of the lower grade,as dark and 
amber honeys are never quoted as high 
in our markets as the white, of heavy 
body and good flavor, such as our bass- 
wood and clover. 


It is doubted if any benefit will ac- 
crue to bee-keepers generally by advo- 
cating blending to alter color or body. 
In the hands of experts whose interests 
are identical with bee-keepers as a 
class, such as Mr. Miller, for instance, 
the reputation of our high-grade honeys 
might not be expected to suffer by 
blending honeys of approximately the 
same value as to color and body, for 
the purpose of modifying flavor only, 
such as basswood with clover or 
alfalfa, etc., but the result of blending, 
to an appreciable extent, the off- 
flavored, dark and thin-bodied honey 
with the white, heavy and delicious 
flavored is a medium-grade honey. 
That is the case with all markets with 
which I am acquainted. If the color, 
body or flavor is “off,” we can not ex- 
pect top prices. White, well-ripened 
honey commands the higher price be- 
cause it has the flavor usually pre- 
ferred by most consumers. 


As to body, the highest perfection 
seems to be reached by allowing the 
bees to ripen it by leaving it on the 
hives long enough for that purpose. 
Excessively heavy honey is so rare 
that it seems to me a waste of time to 
bother tinkering it to get it thinner. If 
our honey should chance to be un- 
usually heavy-bodied, let us congratu- 
late ourselves on such occasions on 
having secured a crop of honey of past 
fancy grade, and try to get a price for 
it accordingly, and not put ouselves 
upon the apologetic by bringing down 
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the color and body, and incidentally 
the grade and value. 


Mr. Miller quote: the rules applica- 


ble to “telling tales out of school,” but 
as one story calls for another, here 
goes. 

Wuat THE REcorp SHOws. 


In one of the several very excellent 
addresses Mr. Miller gave at the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ convention in To- 
ronto in November, 1908, those para- 
graphs on the subject—‘ Side Lights 
on Marketing”—relating to color, fla- 
vor and body, were presented as fol- 
lows: 


With the extracted honey one has more to 
consider. Color seems to be of first impor- 
tance. In Toronto, white honey sells read- 
ily, while in Rhode Island the golden-colored 
honey is the best shade for the market. 
When color is of importance, by blending 
a light and a dark honey the correct color 
can be obtained 

Flavor also must be considered, and the 
blending is again of great value in correct- 
ing whatever is undesirable in the honeys 
that may pass through the hands of the 
larger producer's in a season's operations. 

A third point is body. An excessively 
heavy-bodied honey is not as desirable in 
the Eastern markets as the honey which 
flows reasonably easy. People there want 
honey that will pour out as a syrup. By 
using very thin honeys a better blend is 
made than by keeping the honey thick. 


These points of the address were dis- 
cussed as follows 


Mr. Sibbald—As tothe quality of honey, as 
Mr. Miller says, we can’t always control the 
source of our bees gathering honey, and the 
darker colors of honey are not worth as 
much here as the light honey. The people 
here want a white honey, especially in To- 
ronto. In Montreal,I believe, they can use 
a darker honey, and that is a better market 
for it than Toronto. I believe the dark 
honey is on the increase, and | have heard 
some of our friends here donot think very 
much of buckwheat honey, but when we be- 
gin to work with it, and extract it and taste 
it, and get used to the flavor of it, we don’t 
think it so bad, after all. It seems to me 
that there is a little field for bee-keepers to 
educate the people to like dark honey. 


Mr. Hershiser—I don’t think you can blend 
the real rank honey and get anything that 
will improve the quality. 

Mr. Dickenson—I quite agree with Mr. 
Miller in regard toa bee-keeper building up 
a reputation of his own, let it be whatever 
character of label he may adopt. I think it 
does not matter what the other fellow does, 
if you put up good goods that will recom- 
mend themselves; but you want to be sure 
you are right every time. I don't know that 
we could adopt those methods of blending 
honey here in Toronto, that Mr. Miller men- 
tions. The flavor of basswood honey is dif- 

Sometimes those 
the bees, and we 
es unless we are pretty 


ferent from clover honey. 
honeys are blended by 
can not help ourselv 





























sharp to take off the capped honey in the 
clover season. | think perhaps each locality 
or country has to have its own - + be- 
fore blending could be recommen 

Mr. Holtermann—There was one point in 
Mr. Miller's address as to the thickness of 
honey. As Mr. Dickenson has said, one 
country perhaps can not lay down a rule for 
another, as in the matter of blending, but in 
this country we have tried to educate our- 
selves as much as possible in the direction 
of having our honey as thick as possible, 
and what we are trying to get out of is sell- 
ing thin honey. We find here our custo- 
mers want a well-ripened article, and the 
better ripened we can have it, as ‘long as it 
is not at the sacrifice of flavor, and the 
thicker weean get it the better our custo- 
mers like i 

Mr. McE Siciesiitie: Miller speaks of blend- 
ing honey, on the other side. On this side I 
would rather see each kind kept separate 
and sold according to its value. The mixing 
of honey does not go so well in this country. 

ir. Timbers—Some gentleman has said 
that the tendency is drifting to darker 
honey. What I have had in the last three 
years has been a little darker shade than 
¥ hat I have been used to, and I find the cry 
“Why don’t you bring some of that light 
honey you used to bring years ago?’ Again, 
Mr. Miller said he did not think the average 
housekeeper knew the difference; it was 
sweet, and that was all, and they wanted 
something thin to pour out. I find that is not 
the casein Toronto. ‘They want something 
good and thick, and if it is not thick they 
will very soon call your attention to it. If 
you take a dozen glasses of honey, 6 of which 
are nice and bright, and 6 of w hich are dark, 
I don't care if the dark is a little the best 
flavor and is a little heavier, if you set them 
on the counter side by side, I am satisfied, 
in the Toronto market, that the 6 light 
glasses will go first, every time. That has 
been and is my experience today. 

Mr. Chrysler—I think we can safely blend 
clover and basswood honey together in this 
country, but as to other flavors, I think we 
would be doingsomething very much against 
our own interest to blen 4 them. Mr. Miller 
has said something about the consumer re- 
garding honey as honey, and the uniformity 
of itis what we want to get at. We might 
find some honey in some locality of a supe- 


rior grade. Probably the product of a 
whole locality would not average 50,000 
pounds 


If it is good white honey, a good 
flavor,anda little better than the average, I 
don't think it would be wise to blend that 
with our regular cloverand basswood honey, 
and makea uniform blend throughout. In 
regard to marketing in the Northwest, I 
think they are willing to pay a good price for 
a good article. They want the best article 
there, and they have the money to pay for it. 

Mr. Couse—With reference to marketing I 
really believe that Mr. Miller has found the 
conditions here are different from what they 
are at his home, and I believe that condi- 
tions differ greatly in different districts. 
Mr. Chrysler has just made reference to the 
Northwest. I believe if Mr. Chrysler were 
to go West and produce honey such as they 
have, he might find that the honey they have 
produced in the West is what they want as 
badly as they do ours. I believe in the 
vicinity of Dauphin there is a great amount 
of honey produced. I know a grocer there 
who has bought all the honey he requires 
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for a number of years to sellin the town of 
Dauphin, and it is all local honey, entirely 
different from what was gotten here, but 
the people there have_ been educated to the 
use of the honey produced there. I believe 
in Mr. Miller's vicinity they have no particu- 
lar honey that they do produce. We think 
that is where his trouble is; therefore, he 
can’t get it, or does not get it, unless he 
brings it from some other source. If we 
were to go to CaliforniaI don’t doubt but 
that the California orange honey is just 
about as good as their sage honey; either of 
them is excellent; but wherever the sage 
honey is consumed, that is where they want 
sage honey; and where they send orange 
honey, orange honey has the preference. In 
reference to people wanting a change, and 
the different flavors, I really believe that 
people who are in the habit of getting clover 
honey do not want anything else. I have 
customers I have supplied for 25 years, and 
I know they don’t want anything else. My 
idea is this: When you have once created a 
market for a thing, keep on giving them that 
one thing. I believe in the Old Country 
they fancy the darker honey, such as sage, 
because they are accustomed to it. I be- 
lieve in the city of Montreal, where they 
have been in the habit of getting buckwheat 
honey, they can sell much darker honeys 
than in Toronto. Toronto has been edu- 
cated to use good honey. The matter of ex- 
hibiting honey here for 30 years has created 
a market in Toronto for good honey, and the 
same with other products. 

Mr. Alpaugh—As_ to blending honey, I 
think that is one of the finest things that 
there is, if. people practiseit. For yearsI 
have blended my honey, and I have found 
splendid results from it. I never sell pure 
clover or pure basswood if Ican get some- 
thing to blend with it; it is too bright or 
“suspicious looking.’ If you can put about 
too pounds of dandelion honey to a ton of 
clover, you have improved it immensely in 
every shape and form; you have given ita 
rich color, and it improves the taste of it, in 
my estimation. I have sold that sort of 
honey in different places here in Toronto, 
and in the Northern markets, always with 
satisfaction. If Ican get my honey witha 


little bit of gold tinge to it, that is the best 
shape to get it in. 

Mr. Holtermann—There is a good deal of 
mustard in the vicinity of Brantford, and I 
fnd it a nasty thing to contend with under 


these circumstances. Where the nights 
and early mornings are cool, the clover does 
not yield, but the mustard does yield at that 
time, and it isin right wherethe clover is, 
and in seasons when we have that kind of 
weather the clover is sure to be spoiled by 
the mustard. The bees work on the mus- 
tard until the atmosphere is warmed up 
sufficiently for the blossoms of the clover to 
secrete nectar, and then the bees turn on to 
the clover. It is sharp tasting and somewhat 
amber in color, and it certainly does dete- 
riorate the quality of the honey. I never 
analyzed it as being bitter; that is a new 
thought to me. 

Mr. Byer—I believe it was my honor to be 
the one who had the argument with Mr. 
Miller in regard to the question of_ mustard. 
Mr. Chrysler suggests that we do not all 
aste alike. We have fields of mustard all 
round us every year, and che bees work on 

every year. Mr. Holtermann says they 
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work onit in the morning. Never with us; 
itis right in the extreme heat of the day 
when the thermometer gets up to about 05 
degrees. Our honey product is pretty good 
around here; the bulk of my crop was sold 
in Toronto this year; it is not as white as 
we get in the clover sections where they 
have no mustard, and I noticed a little of 
that sharpness, but don’t think there is any 
discount on that account. This year I be- 
lieve I got the highest price that was going 
in a wholesale way. I regard mustard as be- 
ing all right; some years it yields when the 
clover doesn’t. I have not noticed anything 
in the line of bitterness as suggested by Mr. 
Miller or Mr. Alpaugh. It must be all a 
question of locality, or else we don’t taste 
alike. 

Mr. Dickenson—I am surprised to find we 
have so much mustard in this Province. I 
am fortunate in living in a —— where 
we have no mustard at all. It would almost 
appear from the remarks of the gentlemen 
that know, that they have the pure stuff, 
that itis pretty rank. I don’t think it would 
be advisable to blend that with good clover. 

Mr. Brown—In our section we try to keep 
the honey separate as muchas possible, and 
sell it under its proper name—buckwheat, 
clover or basswood, as the case may be. 

Mr. Lowey—I think it is a difference in 
taste. In my neighbood the bees work on 
the clover, and on a neighbor's place there 
mustard, so-called, that the bees work on, 
and that honey has a sharp taste. I think, 
like Mr. Holtermann, in a cold, damp sea- 
son the bees work on it. - As to the blending 
of honeys, circumstances and localities alter 
cases. [have had people from both West 
and East athome wherelI have had beautiful 
linden and clover honey, and I have had 
people declare they never tasted or saw 
anything like it, and I have had these parties 
write and say, “Whatever your price I want 
honey like that.” I don’t think we should 
let the idea - out, especially among begin- 
ners, to blend honey, when we can get the 
bees to blend it. 

Mr. Timbers—That is what Ontario's rep- 
utation is built upon—clover and linden 


oney. 

Mr. Pettit—I happened to have the most 
alsike honey this year I ever had, and ever 
so many who have Someeee that honey have 
said it was the nicest honey they ever saw, 
because it was almost pure alsike honey, 
water-white, and with a peculiarly rich 
flavor and aroma which you do not get in 
anything else. 

Mr. Holmes—We had better adhere to the 
old plan and follow it, and keep our honeys 
separate and distinct, and sell them on 
their merits. Thatis the plan we have been 
a. It is the best plan still unless we 
can be educated. We are open to convic- 
tion. We find instances that come to us as 
surprises. For instance, the individual 
who claims that West India molasses is 
much better and enjoyable than the finest 
maple syrup. This _is, to some of us, per- 
pape & surprise, and yet we have a lot to 
earn. 

Mr. Storer—I had extracted a yard of very 
nice honey, and the season was fully half 
over, and! left the combs on just two days 
too long because I wasn't there to see to it, 
and I had to sell that honey at 2 cents a 
pound less than the other. That is my ex- 
perience with “ blending.” 








The above discussion is as it appears 
in the Annual Report of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association of the Province of On- 
tario, 1908, published by the Depart- 
meat of Agriculture, Toronto. Only 
the discussions of the address having a 
bearing onthe points of color, flavor 
and body, are quoted. 

The convention was almost a unit in 
its approval of the light-colored, de- 
licious-flavored clover and basswood 
honey without blending; and all who 
mentioned “body” wanted it thick. 
Some regretted that mustard was gath- 
ered at the same time as clover, and 
thus unavoidably injured the quality to 
a greater or less extent. Afew thought 
that intermixture of mustard, such as 
obtained in a clover flow not detrimen- 
tal, but none expressed a preference 
for the mustard intermixture. Those 
who were so fortunate as to secure 
crops of clover and basswood unmixed 
with other honeys spoke in highest 
terms of the quality. Mr. Alpaugh was 
the only Canadian speaker who favored 
blending, and he blends very mildly— 
only 100 pounds of dandelion honey to 
2000 pounds of clover. Although Mr. 
Alpaugh mentioned obtaining about 
2000 pounds of almost pure mustard 
honey one year, which was “ bitter, 
strong, and sharp,” he did not mention 
that he tried blending that. 

The “audible silence” following Mr. 
Alpaugh’s remarks was interrupted by 
the 9 speakers who followed him, all of 
whom either endorsed fancy honey un- 
blended, or openly protested against 
the blending of dark honeys with the 
light and fancy grade. 

The question of the wisdom of blend- 
ing the dark with light and fancy 
grades of honey therefore seems to be 
well settled so far as Ontario is con- 
cerned, by a representative declaration 
of 13 to 1, which looks good to me. 


As to blending honey to be sold in 
the United States, one further point 
may be mentioned: If we sell honey 
under the name of some flower, as for 
instance “clover honey,” that variety 
of honey must be delivered, and not 
that kind of honey blended with some 
other kind, otherwise we violate the 
National pure food laws. If the honey 
is “ blended,” that fact must be stated 
if any statement is made, to come with- 
in the legal requirement. 
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‘* Improvement of the Honey- 
Bee ”’ 


BY E. S. MILES. 


I wonder, Mr. Editor, when, if ever, 
we will get this much-used-of late title 
worn out’ 

There seem to be many and learned 
reasons why the honey-bee can not be 
improved; then, again, some of our 
learned friends take a hitch in their 
sails and tacking toward another quar- 
ter, go on to show that it has zo¢ been 
done, anyway! In short, their state- 
ment is about like this: 

The honey-bee is “ sot 
you can’t “improve” her; you can’t 
improve her much; she won’t stay im- 
proved after you get her improved; and, 
finally, you can’t improve her suddenly 
and permanently. And a knowing one 
here and there adds, “ And when she 
is ‘improved’ it will be by a scholar 
who has studied Mendelism, Partheno- 
genesis, Darwinism, and all the other 
zvsms, and whose mind is trained to 
apply ’em to the task in hand.” 

Now, it ought to be becoming for an 
ignorant and unlearned man to con- 
fess his ignorance before so much 
learning, so I, for one,am willing to 
do so. I hereby confess that in my 
ignorance, when I found a colony of 
bees better all around than any I’d seen 
after several years’ experience with 
quite a number of colonies, I knew no 
more than to suppose that if I’d rear 
queens from that one I’d get more like 
it! You see, I’d never even heard of 
Mendelor his ‘sms. My! wasn ’t I hap- 
py? that i is, if, as they say, “ignorance 
is bliss.” Yes, those were blissful days. 

Well, I reared those queens from 
that good colony, and as sure as I don’t 
know much, the biggest share of ’em 
were like their parent. 

How do I know that? Well, may be 
I don’t, but I was under the i impression 
that they yielded more honey with /ess 
labor than any other bees I had before 
or since. Because, for one thing, 
hardly any of ’em swarmed, and they 
had a knack of getting strong early, 
and always being out after any stray 

“goods” that happened in reach. 

I heard a learned man say once that 
a “manthought he had a non-swarm- 
ing strain until after a short season he 


” in her ways— 
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found they were not strong enough to 
swarm!” Whew! such learning rather 
makes a “pore, ignorant feller” like 
myself dizzy! A man might keep “ bees 
for honey ” a lifetime and notlearn that 
much! You see /, myself, was so ignor- 
ant that I never knew my colonies were 
too weak to swarm; I thought just be- 
cause they stored more than others, 
and sometimes had hard work for all 
to stay in the hive with 5 or 6 supers 
on, and line up an inch from the bot- 
tom-board, that they were tolerably 
strong. My! wasn’t I happy? 


Now, Vil never be happy again. I 
can almost hear, already, the bee- 
breeder of the (near) future, as he 
leans back in his luxurious office-chair, 
shout to his assistant, “ John, I’ve got 
it figured out to the 32d ancestor ac- 
cording to Galton’s law, so, now, go to 
breeding from old No. 1, and if parthe- 
nogenesis doesn’t interfere, we'll put 
our finger on ¢hzs queen (old No. 1), 
and our thumb on this drone (from 
No. 2), then, according to Mendel, a 
large proportion of these queens will 
produce bees that will yield so and so. 
Do you hear me, John? 

“ Yes, yes,” says John; 

Dunlap, [owa. 


“you bet.” 


2. oe ___§|—— 


No Time to Read Bee-Papers ! 


BY J. D. YANCEY. 


‘Ihave not time to read the bee-papers. 
bees did fairly well this year. 

I thoughtto myself when I read the 
above, Did the bees do “ fairly well” in 
spite of a poor season, because their 
keeper had spent the little time it 
would have taken to read a bee-paper, 
in giving them extra care and atten- 
tion? or was it probably a good sea- 
son, and they did only fairly well be- 
cause their owner was not interested 
enough in his business to read the 
papers, and apply the latest and best 
methods to his work, but just left them 
to their own devices, while he helped 
“ save the country” at the corner store 
and post-office? Of course, any one 
with such an important job on hand 
would not have any time to waste on 
anything so trivial (?) as reading bee- 
papers; and he is, usually, not much 
surprised if, at the end of the season, 


his bees have done only “fairly well.” 
He explains with the popular statement 
that “there’s no money in bees in this 
part of the country any more,” when 
the chances are, there is just as much 
“money in bees ” as there ever was, if 
he only had the sense and education to 
get it out of them. 

Mr. Editor, all bee-keepers may be 
classed under two heads—those who 
read bee-papers and those who do not; 
or, those who make a success of their 
business, and those who fail or do only 
fairly. This rule may be applied to 
nearly every line of work that men 
follow fora livelihood, and is especially 
noticeable, in this part of the country, 
in the fruit business. You will find the 
successful fruit-grower a subscriber to 
all the leading horticultural publica- 
tions—not only that, but he finds time 
to read them, too; in fact, he considers 
it just as important to keep himself in- 
formed as to the latest methods in pro- 
duction, marketing, etc., as the actual 
field-work. As a result he produces a 
bumper crop of fancy fruit, for which 
there is always a big demand at fancy 
prices. On the other hand, his neigh- 
bor who “hasn’t time to read” the 
fruit-papers, plods along the old-time, 
obsolete way. In a good season his 
trees do “fairly well,’ but most years 
he produces a small crop of inferior 
stuff that is a drug on the market at 
any price. 

If one remonstrates with such peo- 
ple, they put up an argument just about 
as sensible as the one given by a fellow 
that I have often heard my father speak 
of. He said: 

“There was once a young farmer 
who raised a big field of pumpkins, 
and was harvesting them with the aid 
of a long-eared mule, a sack, and a 
rock. He would place a pumpkin in 
one end of the sack,and a rock of suit- 
able weight to balance it in the other 
end, then sling the sack across the 
mule, get on, and ride to the barn, 
when he would unload and repeat the 
operation. One day a neighbor who 
chanced to see this performance asked 
him why he did not put another pump- 
kin in the sack instead of the stone. 

“Well,” the fellow said, “my father 
always managed in this way, and his 
father before him; they both madea 
living until they died, and what was 
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good enough for them is good enough 
for me.” 
_ It is a safe bet that the pumpkin 
farmer never had time to read the 
papers! 

When | think of the methods prac- 
tised by many of my acquaintances- 
farmers, fruit-growers, and (1 am sorry 
to say it) quite a few bee-keepers 
among the rest—I am forced to the 
conclusion that they must be descend- 
ants of the “ pumpkin farmer.” 


Now, such methods may have been 
all rightin our grandfathers’ day, but, 
my friend, they won't carry you ahead 
in this day of progress and fierce com- 
petition. For all that we hear of the 
brotherhood of man, this is still the 
day of “the survival of the fittest.” The 
man who is best equipped for his work 

no matter what his line of endeavor 
is the one who goes to the top, while 
the unfit is crowded down and out. 
And so, my brother bee-keeper, you 

can not afford not to read the bee- 
papers, the bee-books, the supply cata- 
logs, and all other publications that 
may help youto a greater success in 
your chosen occupation. Others are 
preparing each year for greater and 
more intelligent efforts, and in self- 
defense, if for no other reason, you 
must do the same. ; 

_ Now, Mr. Editor, you wish to know 
in what way reading the bee-papers 
has helped me. I will say that it has 


helped me in bee- keeping—in every 
phase of the business, from the greatest 
to the least; but the most important 


point has been the management of out- 
apiaries. 

In the year 1900, my father and I 
were keeping bees in south Texas. 
Our colonies had increased by natural 
swarming to 200, all keptin one yard. 
On the strength of our success, a 
neighbor had put in an apiary of about 
the same number just across the creek, 
and our surplus, which had been very 
Satistactory, was cut down until it 
could hardly be termed a surplus. It 
did not take us long to decide that we 
would either have to split up our one 
yard into several, and locate them ata 
distance, or else go out of business. 
Of course, the former plan appealed to 
me much more than the latter. But 
how to care for the swarms at the dis- 
tant yards—that was the question 
that was keeping me awake at night to 
answer. The only way I knew of at 
that time was to be on hand to hive 
each swarm as it issued. It was very 
evident that my father or myself could 
not be at every yard every day, and as 
none of the locations would support 
enough bees to justify hiring a man to 
watch for swarms throughout the long 
swarming period, we were “ stumped,” 
for sure. 

Of course, I knew there was no situa- 
tion so difhcult that there wasn’t a way 
out, if one only went about it in the 
right manner, and say? Dolneed 
to tell you that about this time l be- 
came very deeply interested in bee- 
papers, bee-books, and everything that 
had anything to say about swarm con- 
trol? You should have seen me trying 
out the various methods of clipping, 
shaking, etc. Of course, there were 
many discouraging failures, but finally 
lL evolved a plan from the many, which 
suited our conditions to a dot, and then 
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you should have seen the out-apiaries 
spring up like mushrooms in a night, 
all over the woods, until we had 8 
yards, containing all together nearly 
500 colonies. My father went back to 
the management of the farm work, and 
1 was able to care for the entire lot 
(except in the rush season of extract- 
ing) with greater ease than had both 
of us the one yard by the old plan. 
Did it pay me to read the papers? 
Well, “ I should smile!” 

When we first went to south Texas, 
honey was retailing at 40 to 50 cents 
per gallon, and no demand at that. 
Again, we had recourse to the experi- 
ences of others (through the bee-pa- 
pers), and by adapting the same to our 
local needs, we soon had prices on an 
upward trend. When we left, 10 years 
later, extracted honey was bringing 8 
to 10 cents per pound; bulk comb 
honey, 10 to 12% cents; sections, 12 
to 18 cents—with an eager demand for 
all we could produce. 

Ifa person expects to make a perfect 
success of his business, no matter what, 
he must keep his enthusiasm and love 
for that particular line of work at 
white heat; and I know of no better 
way of doing this than by keeping in 
touch with enthusiastic and successful 
fellow-workers. One can not do this, 
however, without taking time to doa 
little reading. 

In conclusion, I will say that while I 
have the management of an 85-acre 
fruit-orchard, 1 find time to read 2 
magazines on fruit-culture; 2 on bee- 
culture; one on hunting and trapping; 
2 farm papers; all the books I can get 
on the above subjects; 2 mewspapers, 
and quite a lot of general reading mat- 
ter. I do not have to neglect my work 
to do this,as my ranch will show for 
itself. 

Bridgeport, Wash. 


— —P + 


Bears in Italian in, Etc. 


BY C. P. DADANT,. 


America is known all over the world 
as the country of new things, but it is 
especially known in Europe for the 
very things that it is lacking today. 
Indian wars, buffalo hunts, and new 
discoveries are easily believed of 
America, and a bear story would not 
look out of place to any one. That is 


why the picture of a bear killed in an 
apiary owned by W. O. Victor, in 
southern Texas, in 1906, and published 
inthe American Bee Journal and the 
French edition of the “ Hive and Honey- 
Bee,” did not attract undue attention. 
Such wild happenings might be still 
expected of America,in spite of her 
sky-scrapers and her millionaires. 


But we think of Italy as the country 
of arts, music, statues, paintings, fine 
monuments. We think of Venice, the 
Queen of the Adriatic, as one of the 
centers of civilization. My astonish- 
ment was therefore great when I read 
in l’Apicoltore of January last the in- 
formation that bears—yes, wild, un- 
tamed bears—are still in existence 
within 75 miles of Venice, in the moun- 
tains which separate Italy from Austria. 
L’Apicoltore contains the picture of 
an apiary under a shed, fenced with 
iron gratings tq protect it against the 
depredations of bears. The proprietor, 
Signor Rigotti, who furnishes the pic- 
ture, gives an account, of which | will 
translate the most interesting points. 

This apiary is located in a lonely 
valley, 820 meters (2700 feet) above sea- 
level, where heather blooms from De- 
cember until April. This locality is 
called Pezzolo, at the foot of the 
Brenta hills, in Trentino. For a few 
years past it has become the home of 
bears which at intervals destroy entire 
apiaries. 

In one night a bear destroyed 24 
strong colonies of bees for the above- 
named apiarist. In three nights he did 
away with, or caused to be wasted, 
some 500 Aol of honey, and the 
hives, broken to pieces, were worth- 
less for use in the future. 

More bees having been purchased, 
and the apiary recuperated, on another 
night in June the apiary was again 
visited by this beast, or some other, 
and again destroyed. Then the thought 
occurred to Mr. Rigottito fence his 
bee-shed with  iron-railings, «and to 
coverthe roof with large flat stones. 
He did so. The bear came again, but 
was unable to break through the fence. 
However, he managed to pull away 
some of the rocks and made a hole in 
the roof, but was deterred from jump- 
ing in, probably from the fear of being 
entrapped. This ended his efforts, but 
within a few months a similar acci- 
dent was reported at another locality 
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in the same neighborhood, where 18 
hives of bees were destroyed. 


The editor, in commenting upon the 
recital of this extraordinary occur- 
rence, enquires: Arethere no hunters 
in that vicinity? This should certainly 
encourage the organizing of a battle to 
exterminate such unwelcome visitors. 


In our own United States bears 
are becoming rare curiosities since 
Uncle Sam has found it advisable to 
protect and feed the wild bears of the 
Yellowstone National Park. But even 
in that region, it seems to me that it 
will be necessary to limit their pro- 
duction, for they will soon be a menace 
to other preserved game. 


Tue SteaM-HeEatep Honey-Knlre. 


The same number of L’Apicoltore— 
which is a magazine well-known for 
the judicious selections it makes of in- 
ternational information—gives a quo- 
tation from J. E. Crane, in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, regarding the steam- 
heated honey-knife which is mentioned 
as one of the greatest improvements of 
the year 1910. L’Apicoltore calls at- 
tention to the fact that two Italian in- 
ventions—the one of the solar wax-ex- 
tractor by Leandri, the other of the 
steam honey-knife by Tonelli—have 
been taken by foreigners without men- 
tioning the names of the inventors, 
but, on the contrary, by changing the 
names to some of their own people. 
There is some truth in this, and people 
are too prone to take up other per- 
sons’ ideas without credit being given. 

Regarding the solar wax-extractor, 
however, when I mentioned it as an 
Italian invention, years ago, at a meet- 
ing of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. O. O. Poppleton was very 
much displeased, as he asserted to me, 
then and there, that he had discovered 
this, years before, without any sugges- 
tions from any one else, and that he 
claimed it as his own discovery. 

A similar coincidence of invention 
took place with the Vandervort spur 
for preSsing wires into comb founda- 
tion. This was the “eperon Woiblet” 
invented in Switzerland at the same 
time, and I yet remember the remarks 
made by Mr. Bertrand as to the exact- 
ness with which the thoughts of brainy 
inventors many miles apart could meet 
on a given subject. 

Regarding the invention of the 
steam-heated knife, Mr. Tonelli was 
kind enough to send me, at great ex- 
pense to him, two of these knives, in 
1906. I gave-the American Bee Jour- 
nal a cut of these, and the invention 
Was noticed, giving the name of the 
inventor in the Dec. 27th number, page 
1046. That same year the Tonelli knife, 
so courteously furnished to me by its 
inventor, was prepaid by him,and I 
might here add that our express com- 
panies in this instance earned the apel- 
lation commonly given them of “ or- 
ganized swindles,” by charging exorbi- 
tant tolls for anarticle which had come 
as far as New York by cheap Italian 
parcels post. 

The Tonelli knife was good, but the 
Steam-heating apparatus attached to it 
was hardly adequate, and we could not 
succeed in heating the knife to its 
point. The electric knife was not 
Practical in apiaries, as there is no 





electric current to be had in our coun- 
try places, up to the present time. 

The new steam-heated honey-knife, 
which is praised by Mr. Crane, Mr. 
France and some others, is evidently 
copied from the Tonelli knife, but it 
has some advantages over it. The 
water-reservoir for the production of 
steam is of greater capacity. It may be 
placed outside of the building with a 
hose long enough to reach through the 
wall. io this way the operator does 
not suffer from the heat produced. In 
addition to these differences, the new 
Tonelli-American knife has its con- 
nection with the steam hose at the heel 
of the blade, thus leaving the handle 
cool at all times. The original Tonelli 
knife has a hollowhandle, andthe steam 
passes through it. A large amount of 
steam would make it too hot for com- 
fort. 

Since every country in the world 
contributes to progress, and since the 
discoveries of one country are promptly 


noticed in other countries, new inven- 


tions are likely to be copied and im- 
proved upon. But I hope and trust 
that our bee-people will give honor to 
whom honor is due, for nothing is 
more unpleasant for an inventor than 
to be ignored when his invention is 
copied in any of its parts. Neither is 
it pleasant for any one to be accused 
of rapacity or plagiarism. 
Hamilton, III. 
—> oC 


The Pete of Michigan’s Bee- 
Keeping 


Read at the Michigan Bee Keeper s 
BY E. D. TOWNSEND. 


Convention 


There is no way to judge of the 
future only as we compare it with the 


past. In writing of the future of Michi- 
gan’s bee-keeping, I do not think I 
can do better than touch some of the 


“high spots” of my 36 
keeping in this State. 

In 1876, when I began bee-keeping in 
Clinton county, much of hat part of 
the State was a virgin forest. Most of 
the lower counties of th State were 
then being converted into farms. In 
the majority of cases small clearings 
were made, and as fast as the timber 
was removed wild white clover came 
in in profusion. At this stage,as is 
the case in clearing up new land, many 
waste-places, such as around stumps 
and the like, furnished ample oppor- 
tunity for the wild white clover to 
abound. At the present time, on ac- 
count of more intense farming, not 
nearly so much white clover is pro 
duced as of yore. 

At this early period, in many loca- 
tionsin Michigan, thousands of acres 
of basswood timber abounded, and the 
conditions seemed to be ideal for the 
secretion of nectar. Especially white 
clover could be depended upon to vield 
nearly every year,soa surplus could 
betaken from the bees. Then some 
seasons (we looked forit to yield every 
other year) basswood would yield won- 
derfully. These two sources taken to- 
gether were hard to beat, either from 
the standpoint of quantny or quality. 

Basswood was always a fickle yielder. 
Some seasons it yielded very abun- 
dantly, but in many others very spar- 


years of bee- 





ingly, or none at all. With the ad- 
vance of time basswood has almost en- 
tirely disappeared from most locations 
in Michigan, so it can not be consid- 
ered as a honey-yielder, except in a 
very few locations. 


Generally speaking, white clover is 
not so very abundant in this State at 
the present time, but we have in alsike 
a much better source of honey than 
white clover, and alsike clover is the 
future dependence of Michigan for its 
honey supply. Michigan clover honey 
is the finest in the world. It is white 
enough for table use; the fact is, there 
are few honeys that are whiter. Clover 
honey has an aroma and flavor unsur- 
passed by any other honey on earth. 


I repeat, it is the alsike clover we as 
honey-producers in most locations in 
Michigan will have to depend upon for 
our honey-resources in the future. One 
who is located in a good alsike clover 
region, preferably wherea considerable 
quantity is left for seed, has the best 
location the State affords. Such a loca- 
tion is likely as good as any one has in 
any State. It might not be out of place 
for me to say that Saginaw is in the 
center of the best clover location in 
the State. 

In the north part of the State the 
raspberry and willowherb district is 
changeable. The bad fires of the past 
few dry seasons have played havoc 
with a considerable portion of this 
once famous location. The rough and 
hilly portion of the raspberry district 
seems to be hit the hardest by fire. As 
a considerable portion of this region is 
of this character, it will be seen that 
many once good locations are very 
poor now, and the most of these hills 
are mere sand-dunes, nothing in par- 
ticular growing upon them at the pres- 
ent time. Still, there are many good 
raspberry locations that may produce 
for a good many years to come. I hope 
and believe this will be so. 


I predict that the future honey of 
Michigan will be mostly gathered from 
alsike clover. It produces wel! upon 
very heavy clay, also about as well 
upon sandy loam; the latter should be 
of rather fertile soil for the seed to 
“ catch.” 

We will suppose that you are located 
in some place that for some reason or 
other you do not think is as good as 
it might be, or perhaps as it was once; 
can’t you think of some location, per- 
haps not more than 5 or 6 miles from 
home, that may be a good one? The 
out-yard will solve your proposition 
for you. We produce and recommend 
the production of extracted honey for 
out-yard work, although comb honey 
can be produced in out-yards without 
any attendant to hive swarms, as we 
proved with two years’ trial. 

During the last few rather poor sea- 
sons we hove proven to our own satis- 
faction that there is more money in 
the production of extracted honey than 
in comb, with less labor. I would pro- 
duce extracted honey in out-yards. Try 
to make ita point to locate your out- 
yards not so far from home, so you can 
drive to them and do the work, and 
back home that night. A yard loca- 
tion like this can be worked to much 
better advantage, and at much less ex- 
pense than one further away where 
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one hasto stay over night on expense. 

There are some locations not as 
good as they used to be, and others 
that were never very good. The plan 
to work in the future is, scatter your 
bees out in lots not so large but that a 
fairly good surplus can be secured in 
an ordinary season. It is rather hard 
to tell by the looks of a location about 
how many bees it will support, but, as 
a usual thing, there are plenty of un- 
occupied locations so one will not have 
to put a large number of colonies in 
one location until he has tested that 
particular yard for honey. Later, if it 
is decided that the location will sup- 
port more bees with profit, add them, 
as the more bees one can keepto the 
yard the cheaper hecan produce honey. 

The disease proposition is another 
factor we have to contend with in this 
State. This is not likely to be so much 
of a problem with the members of this 
Association, as they are posted and 





know how to combat the disease. 
Those who do not read and attend con- 
ventions, and keep abreast of the times, 
will “fall by the wayside.” Disease will 
clean out the shiftless fellow—the fel- 
low who produces the poor, crooked, 
travel-stained kind of comb honey that 
sells for such a low price that good 
goods can not compete, leaving the 
market for the up-to-date fellow with 
good prices for a good article. There 
is a little “silver lining” to even as 
bad a thing as the dreaded disease, foul 
brood. 

In conclusion, to the best of my 
judgment the future of Michigan bee- 
keeping is not quite as bright as it was 
a few years ago, when the country was 
in a newer stage and less disease was 
prevalent. Still, with proper manage- 
ment and good judgment, bee-keeping 
is still about as good an occupation as 
most rural pursuits. 

Remus, Mich. 





BEE-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Promoting Interest in Bee-Keeping 


I am to read a paper next Tuesday evening 
March 12) before the Magazine Club, on 
“Pleasure and Profit in Bee-Keeping,”’ and 
we will have one or two songs by four young 
ladies to complete the program. The roll- 
call will be responded to with quotations 
about birds, bees and flowers, and, at the 
close, small biscuit and a little square of 
comb honey covered with whipped cream 
will be served. How is that to promote in- 
terest in bee-keeping ? 

Excelsior, Minn. Mrs. W.S. WINGATE. 


“That” is certainly a fine way to 
promote the interest of bee-keeping. If 
there could be more advertising in the 
same way it would undoubtedly help 
the sale of honey, let more people 
know just how delicious it is, and in- 
terest many in our chosen pursuit. 

Whipped cream with honey is some- 
thing new; sounds good, too. 








Salt and Vinegar in Winter Bee-Food 


I noticed in the American Bee Journal for 
January that salt and vinegar should be 
added to the syrup for winter feed for bees. 
I would like to know what proportions. 

Hamilton, Va. Miss L. A. HOLMEs. 


According to the “ British Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Guide Book,” for spring and sum- 
mer feeding, one ounce of vinegar and 
one ounce of salt to 10 pounds of sugar. 
For fall feeding use one ounce of vin- 
egar and % ounce of salt to 10 pounds 
of sugar. 


- 


Bee-Report for Several Years 


My bees did not do well for the past 3 
years, on account of the severe drouth we 
have had. I am hoping 1012 will be a good 
season, as we have had plenty of rain which 





promises success to the farmer. Now, for 
my report: 
In 19008 my bees did real well. I sold over 


$soo worth of honey at 11% cents per pound, 
and up to20cents. In 1909 the bees did very 
poorly, only gathering soo pounds, which I 
sold at 12/e cents per pound. In 1910 they 
did poorly, gathering only soo pounds of 
honey, for which I got 12% cents per pound. 
In 1011 they did poorly, again gathering 500 





pounds, for which I got 15 cents pet pound 
I could not expect any more, as the farmers 
failed also, andthat more than paid for feed, 
as each winter they went into winter quar- 
ters in fairly good condition with the excep- 
tion of 191r, when they. went into winter 
quarters with plenty of stores. I haven't 
had to feed any yet. I just looked through 
my colonies and find them in better condi- 
tion than I have had them at this time of 
the year ior many years. I find no disease 
among them. 

During those 3 years I lost several colonies 
with foul brood, which I think I am rid of 
now. I have united several colonies, and 
now I have 45, all in good, healthy condition, 
and hope to get good returns this year. 

‘ Mrs. CARRIE BRANCH. 

Ennis, Tex., Feb. 27. 

You do not say how many colonies 
you had, but you say you have 45 now. 
If we take that as the number you have 
had during the 4 years, that would give 
you $3.88 per colony. That surely is 
not bad, taking into account 3 years of 
severe drouth, and your number may 
possibly have been less, giving youa 
still larger average per colony. 


<o-~<>- 


Health and Profit in Bee-Keeping 


Periodicals galore are published for 
the farmer, but not every farmer’s wife 
knows that there is an interesting 
monthly published for her with the ex- 
pressive title, The Farmer’s Wife. It 
is now in its 14th year, andis published 
at St. Paul, Minn. The Farmer, an ag- 
ricultural publication, is justly proud 
of having been the means of first start- 
ing beeward a woman who has made a 
real success as a bee-keeper. Mrs. W. 
S. Wingate, of Minnesota, is the woman, 
and her story is given in The Farmer’s 
Wife, preceded by an editorial note 
which says in part: 





To know her personally would be to con- 
vince one that she would work with method 
and faith toa resultful finish. A woman of 
warm hearted cordiality, her home, her 
church, and her neighborhood feel her in- 
fluence. Her husband is a business man in 
a near-by city,and is in entire sympathy 
with herin the matter of working out her 





own problems froma woman's standpoint. 
They are also in hearty sympathy with each 
other in all social work, both being active 
workers in the church and in the temper- 
ance cause. 

With two daughters married with whom 
her motherly interests keep in close touch, 
a son and two young daughters at home, and 
two small motherless boys whom she has 
taken into her home to care for, she is a 
busy woman. 

Finding herself a nervous wreck scarcely 
a dozen years ago, and striking out into this 
work which brought her strength and its ac- 
companiment—happiness—she says one de- 
sire of her heart is to ‘“‘preach from the 
housetops” what a_ blessing the outdoor 
work of bees is, and if by this “ preaching” 
she can help even one overworked sister to 
more outdoor life and better health, then 
she will feel that her life has availed much. 


Here is Mrs. Wingate’s story as told 
by herself: 


Eleven years ago, while living in a suburb 
of Minneapolis, my interest in bee-keeping 
was aroused bya series of articles published 
in The Farmer. It appealed strongly to me 
as an outdoor recreation which would bea 
pleasant change from poultry-raising, and so 
I sent for a copy of “* > of Bee Culture,” 
and also subscribed for Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. Every spare moment was spent in 
studying these, but I finally realized that I 
must have the bees themselves. 

In April linvested a birthday present of 
$10 in a colony of pure-bred Italian bees, veil 
and smoker, and an extra hive. On their ar- 
rival the bees were placed at some distance 
from the house, and fora month they were 
left to their own devices, as I was afraid to 
go near them. In the meantime I talked bees 
with every one I knew who had ever kept 
any, gained much information, and at last 
mustered up courage to examine my own 
and put on a comb-honey super. 

That season the white clover wasa failure, 
and being out of reach of the basswood I 
did not havea pound of surplus honey. In 
July a strong swarm issued and was suc- 
cessfully hived. Ithenhad 2 colonies with 
ample stores to winter in our cellar. The 
next spring the fever ran higher than be- 
fore, and I eagerly embraced an opportunity 
to exchange a pair of fancy geese and an in- 
cubator for 4 colonies of hybrids. 

I felt well repaid for both time and money 
invested, when, in July, I could treat both 
the family and friends to cakes of beautiful 
snow-white clover honey. The following 
season I bought an extractorand ran one 
colony for extracted honey, and a later crop 
of 2000 pounds did not look as large to me as 
that one super of 60 pounds. : 

Inthe meantime my interest and experi- 
ence increased, and I occasionally bought a 
few colonies when a good opportunity of- 
fered I soon found that customers were 
waiting for all the honey I could produce. 


When the sun went down on Aug. I, 1904, 
our family of 7 was standing around the 
burning ruins of our pleasant home with 
practically nothing left but our courage and 
the bees. It was deemed wise to move into 
the city, where we located in a new home 
on3lots. For several years I kept 35 colo- 
nies there, and it proved to be a good loca- 
tion, as white clover and basswood were 
within easy flight of the bees. 

Three years ago it was necessary to make 
another move, and as I felt that I could not 
give up my bees, we located in our present 
home, an hour's trolley ride from Minne- 
apolis. Located on the shore of a small 
lake; our 5 acres give ample room for all the 
bees I can care for, while our garden, or- 
chard, berries, a flock of pure-bred Rhode 
Island Reds, and a good cow furnish a meal 
that our friends may well envy. 

About the first of April the bees are re- 
moved from the cellar, the hives well pro- 
tected with tar-paper, and unless feeding is 
necessary, they are not disturbed until fruit- 
bloom. During that time every colony, is 
examined, and the queens’ wings clipped if 
it has not been done the previous year. This 
one act of clipping the queens’ wings greatly 
simplifies the hiving of swarms, and is the 
only way in which a woman can really man- 
age without a man’s help during the swarm- 
ing season. June 1st, or when the white 
clover first appears, supers having pre- 
viously been filled either with sections for 
comb honey or empty extracting combs for 
extracted honey, are placed on the hives. 

About this time the real fun of bee keep: 
ing begins, for now it is swarming-time, an 
not for one moment must one lose sight 0 
the bees. Veil, smoker, and an extra hive 
are kept in readiness touse at a moments 
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notice, and the two little boys are bribed to 
watch for the swarms which may come out 
at any time from7a.m.to6p.m. Beginnin 
with willows and dandelions, and followe 
by fruit-bloom, clover, and raspberry we 
come to our main honey-flow in this vicinity 
—basswood—which comes early in July and 
lasts about 10 days, occasionally followed 
by alfalfa if the weather is hot and dry. 
This year we hada very heavy flow of fall 
honey from boneset, asters and goldenrod. 
An unusual occurrence was that of almost 
continual swarming during August. 

As soon asthe basswood is over the su- 
pers are removed and all capped honey 
taken care of, while the uncapped is put 
back to be finished up with the fall honey. 
Comb-honey sections are scraped, graded, 
and neatly packed either in 12-pound cases 
or in single paper cartons. The highest 
grade sells readily at 25 cents per section, 
and the others according to the quality. 

The extracted honey is put up in pails 
holding 10 pounds, labeled, and sells for $1.50 
per pail. Customers, who year after year 
orders or 6 pails upon receipt of a postal 
card notifying them that the honey is ready, 
are plenty, and I have never yet been able 
to supply the demand for what they know is 
a strictly pure article. 

The cappings are melted into beeswax, 
for which we have a standing order at from 
5 to 7 cents above the price paid by the sup- 
ply-dealers. A most delicious honey-vinegar 
is made from the washings of the cappings, 
and is unexcelled for,salad and table use. 
A cough medicine madeé of extracted honey, 
flaxseed, and lemon-juice is pronounced by 
physicians to be superior to anything we 
can buy. ' 

Up to this time the bees have been win- 
tered in the fruit-cellar under the kitchen, 
and last winter the 70 colonies wintered 
there came out in goodcondition. With the 
large increase this fall, it was thought best 
to build a bee-cellar, and so one was built in 
aclay bank at a cost of $130, andin it are 
over 120 colonies, only waiting for the first 
breath of spring to call both bees and owner 
to a happy summer. Two years agoa good 
honey-house_ was built in which the ex- 
tracting is done, supplies are stored, and 
hives made. The latter are bought in the 





flatand made up and painted in the early 
spring so that all may be in readiness when 
needed. ¥ 

My experience has proved that thereis 
far more profit with less work in bee-keep- 
ing than in poultry-raising, although the two 
make a good combination, especially in con- 
nection with fruit-growing. For the tired, 
over-worked house-wife who needs the rest 
for body and mind, nothing equals a colony 
or two of bees, whose care calls forth into 
tbe sunshine and fresh air where God meant 
his children to live and breathe. Not only 
will it give an abundant supply of delicious 
honey for the table and an extra cake fora 
neighbor, but.-when Christmas comes it is 
convenient to have the “honey-money ” for 
an “extra.” 

Believing in co-operation in the home as 
well as in business,I have given to each 
daughter and our onesonacolony of bees, 
from which they have the honey and in- 
crease, and in return they give freely of 
their help when I need it during the swarm- 
ing or extracting season. One valuable thing 
about the bee and honey business is that all 
—even the youngest—may help in making up 
supplies, and in preparing the honey for 
market, and in that way gain an interest in 
the bees themselves. Not only is there good 
demand for all the honey I can produce, but 
I can also sell from $100 to $200 worth of bees 
during each season. 

Nothing could induce me to give up bee- 
keeping for, aside from the profit, the larger 
returns of health and happiness, the pure 
joy of living In the sunshine and watching 
the tireless workers as they comein with 
loads of pollen and nectar outweigh any 
financial consideration. 


Tosum itall up, bee-keeping is pre-emi- 
nently a “‘ woman's job,” whether for pleas- 
ure or profit, or for a combination of both. 
The financial returns compare favorably 
with anything else from farm or garden, 
while to those who love outdoor life bee- 
keeping is the most fascinating of all avoca- 
tions. In watching a colony of bees at work 
the lines of an old, familiar hymn are 
brought most forcibly to mind: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Swarms and Frames of Old Honey 


Mr. WILDER:—I have on hand enough 
brood-frames entirely filled with old honey 
to give each new swarm for this season 
about 4 frames. I can not market this profit- 
ably at my local market, and my idea is to 
give each swarm two full frames of honey 
next to each wall, and use 6 full sheets of 
foundation in the center for brood-rearing. 
My idea is that this would leave sufficient 
room for brood in the 4 frames filled with 
foundation, and that I would get the benefit 
of the old honey because it would enable 
them to go right into the second super with 
the new crop. 

would appreciate very much any sugges- 
tion that you may make. 

Nashville, Ga. W. E. MorRIs, JR. 


I don’t like the idea of using full 
combs of honey only where they are 
actually needed, for they are space 
killers when they are placed where 
they are not needed. Especially is this 
true in the spring of the year when our 
queens need all the room possible to 
keep up -bee-production, and a solid 
frame of honey on either side of the 
brood-nest would most likely do more 
harm than good. It might be said that 


the queen will not occupy these out- 
side combs but little any way, and the 
bees will naturally fill them with honey. 
I will admit that this is true, and will 
Say that right here is where most of 
the comb-honey producers make a 
mistake. 


They should keep these out- 


side combs extracted and insert them 
in the middle of the brood-nest. This 
will keep brood-rearing at the highest 
possible pitch, and best results will be 
obtained. 

The best way I see to dispose of 
these heavy combs of honey would be 
to give them, as you suggest, but give 
them to the small swarms or the last 
swarms hived. They won’t have time, 
perhaps, to build all the combs and 
store enough honey to tide them on, 
and they will need these combs of 
honey, and will serve the best purpose 
here. 





Transferring Bees 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—I have 4 colonies of 
bees in old box-hives, and I want to transfer 
them into modern ones. When would you 
do this? How would you drive them out of 
the box-hives? 

I don't fully understand what the division- 
board is used for. 

Would you advise using 8 or 10 frame 
hives ? Would you stock with better queens 
now, or later in the Season ? 

Lawrenceville, Ga. R. A. DUNAGAN. 


Now (March 18) or within 30 days 
will be a good time to transfer bees. I 
would smoke the bees well in the old 
box-hive, and place it onthe ground 
onits side about 2 feet from its stand, 
and place the new hive on the old 








stand with entrance turned in the same 
direction the old one was, so the re- 
turning bees can find it easily. Then 
with ax or -hatchet split the old hive 
open, and with the hands spread it out 
on the ground, and you will have easy 
access to all the comb as well as the 
bees, and as the comb is removed the 
bees can be brushed in front of the 
new hive and will marchin. Two or 
3 pieces of the best brood should be fit 
in the frames of the new hives and set 
back in it to serve as a starter for them 
in the new quarters. 

The honey can be marketed, or left 
out for the bees to carry back into their 
new hive, and the combs rendered into 
wax. 

If you will rob the old box-hives 
close, a day or so before transferring, 
you will not have a messy job trans- 
ferring. The division-board is used 
only on the outside of the frames, and 
should be wedged up against them, 
whether a part or all the frames are in 
the hive. Then when it is removed the 
frames can be easily removed and the 
colony of bees examined at any time. 

For the average location the 8-frame 
hive is large enough, but in localities 
where the honey-flow is heavy, and of 
short duration, the 10-frame hive might 
be best in the production of section- 
comb honey, or extracted honey; but 
for chunk honey the 8-frame body and 
a super of shallow extracting combs is 
the best, and the storing room added 
as it is needed. 

I find it best to look after my stock 
and introduce queens later in the sea- 
son, when queens are cheaper and 
more easily obtained. 





Packing Bulk-Comb Honey 


Mr. J. J. WILDER:—I notice that you are 
an extensive producer of bulk-comb honey, 
and I want to ask you how you pack it for 
the local trade, and what style and size 
packages you use. 5. A. HALL. 

Lisbon, Fla. 

If the honey is light in color I pack 
itin pint and quart Mason fruit-jars, 
which are easily obtained at almost any 
grocery store, and at very reasonable 
prices. The Mason fruit-jars are com- 
mon utensils for holding liquids, in 
every household, and to obtain the jars 
for future use with the honey, is no 
small inducement to the purchaser. 

The comb honey is prepared by cut- 
ting it in strips as long as the jars are 
deep, and about 1 or 1% inches wide, 
which are then placed in the jars care- 
fully endwise, then enough extracted 
honey poured over the comb to fill the 
jars. This makes a very attractive 
package when the honey is very fancy. 

Dark honey I put up in the same 
manner, using 2 and 3 pound large- 
mouth friction-top cans, and 5, 10 and 
20 pound large-mouth pails. 





Mr. WILDER:—I know you must be a busy 
man, but may be you can answer a few 
questions which will help meso much, and 
1 will greatly appreciate it. 

I have been a poultryman for 7 years, and 
during the last few yearsI have kept a few 
bees also, and find that bee-keeping pays 
me much better than poultry, and I am goin 
to “keep more bees.’ I thought when 
started bee-keeping that I would not like it 


much, but the longer I keep bees the better 
Il like it. Itis indeed very interesting, and, 
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Mr. Wilder, from what I know of it, it isa 
very good business; but as you have had 
years of experience, I want your opinion of 
it as a business. 

How many pounds of surplus honey will 
a colony of bees store in a season if they are 
properly cared for? About how many colo- 
nies should be kept in one location ? 

Mr. Wilder, I know if any one can give me 
the above information you can, and what 
you say about it will be true. 

Buntyn, Tenn. CHARLES WESLEY. 

My opinion of bee-keeping as a busi- 
ness for an energetic man is ail sucha 
man could expect. When bee-keeping 
as a business is not satisfactory, the 
man is usually more at fault than the 
business. To us who are going at it in 
a business way, giving it our best en- 
ergy and thought, it is indeed a lovely 
and pleasant pursuit, and we like it bet- 
ter and better as the seasons come and 
go, and there is no reason why others 
should not find it the same. 

As to the amount of surplus, this is 
a question of season and location, and 
every bee-keeper will have to solve the 
question for himself, by keeping a rec- 
ord of the amount of surplus honey ob- 
tained, for two or more seasons, But 
if I were called on to make a rough 
guess from what I know of the ques- 
tion from correspondence and experi- 
ence I would say, one super from each 
normal colony in the spring,and an- 
other during the summer and fall flows, 
or about 50 or 60 pounds. For the 
average locations, from 40 to 60 colo- 
nies are enough bees to stock it. 


——e 


> 
P 
uccessiul bee-business 


Mr. WILDER:—I am making a success at 
bee-keeping. My bees are all in good condi- 
tion, and the past season was a good one, as 
well as the previous seasons. My success 
from the start has been largely due to your 
advice and correct methods. for which Iam 
grateful to you. W.H. HENDERSON. 

Greenville, Fla. 

I believe any one who has the ability 
and will take up and carefully carry 
out the methods of any successful bee- 
keeper, will succeed at bee-keeping. 
But, alas! Only every now and then 
one will do it. No wonder we have 
failures, and will have right on, so long 
as successful men’s methods are 
ignored. But if they were studied and 
put in force, we would not lose another 
member from our ranks, and our in- 
dustry would soon be what it ought to 
be, and should be. 

When I have studied out another 
bee-keeper’s methods who has been 
successful, it’s all plain to me how he 
has succeeded; and when another man 
has carefully carried out my methods, 
I can’t see how he can fail. He’s bound 
to succeed. But only a few will do it, 
and others never will, so there is no 
use to grieve when one “ faints by the 
way.” Let’s be encouraged so long as 
a few will follow us up in our methods, 
and continue to bring them plainly be- 
fore others. 








Having Troubles With Swarming 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—It is swarming time 
with my bees here now, and [ am having no 
end of trouble by swarms issuing and enter- 
ing other hives and getting killed. Howcan 
I prevent this great loss and get my bees to 
enter the supers and store honey there? 
Your advice will be greatly appreciated. 

Rock Hill, S. C. J E. COMER. 


There probably are no suitable trees 
near your apiary for the bees to settle 
on. If you haven’t any trees or bushes 











near your bees, swing up burnt chunks 
of wood or sticks several feet from the 
ground, and they will surely settle on 
them, and all you will have to do to 
hive them will be to untie the cord 
holding the burnt knot or chunk, and 
carry it to the prepared hive, and shake 
the bees off into it. 

Or, you might place something over 
the entrances of other hives when a 
swarm issues, for a few minutes, until 


they settle on some object, then remove 
whatever is laid or spread over the en: 
trances, and you will overcome jthis 
trouble. 

You should always keep over from 
the previous seasona few sections in 
which the bees have partly built the 
comb, and these should be inserted 
about the middle of the newly prepared 
supers, and the bees will enter them if 
they are in a condition to do so. 














SOUTHERN (4 BEEDOM~ 


Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Texas Bee-Keeping and the Census 


The 1910 census does not seem fair 
in its figures concerning Texas bee- 
keeping. Although we knew, and pre- 
dicted before hand, that Texas would 
not make a very good showing in the 
1910 census, on account of the unfavor- 
ableness of the last two years, we ex- 
pected a better report. 

The census figures show a decrease 
of 39 percent from 1900 to 1910 in the 
number of colonies—greater than any 
other State—while we have believed, 
and believe yet, that there has beena 
considerable increase during the last 
10 years. We believe that there are 
more bees kept in Texas at the present 
time than 10 years ago, although the 
figures do not show it. We know of 
large numbers of colonies personally 
that were not enumerated in the census 
report aside from our own large num- 
ber. We are sure many others can say 
the same. 

The trouble lies with the census 
enumerations, including only the bees 
kept on farms and not those kept by 
the extensive bee-keepers, who, for the 
most part, reside in the cities and 
towns, and operate their out-apiaries. 
If such is the case, it can be seen ata 
glimpse that Texas does not show up 
fairly on this account. And that is un- 
doubtedly true. 

That there is a decrease in farms re- 
porting bees kept on them together 
with a decrease in the number of colo- 
nies kept, is due mainly to the two dry 
seasons following each other, of which 
the census year was the worst of the 
two. Since the 1910 honey season was 
far below the average, which affects 
the farmer bee-keeper much more than 
the experienced extensive bee-keeper 
who knows howto care for his bees 
during an off year, the reports must 
necessarily be very unfavorable. 

The census figures do not do justice 
to the State of Texas, in our opinion, 
at least we believe there are more than 
238,107 colonies of bees kept in this 
State. A great number of colonies 
were not enumerated because they were 
not reported by the bee-keepers who 
live in the towns and cities. As there 
are a large number of such bee-keepers 
in Texas who own many apiaries, the 
number of colonies reported would 
necessarily be greater if enumerated. 


In spite of the above Texas can still 
be proud of the distinction of having 








the largest number of colonies of bees 
even under the 1910 census. With a 
fair enumeration its number of colonies 
would be larger, especially if taken 
during a more favorable year than that 
of 1910. Weare ‘now already anxious 
to know what the next census will 
show. 





Bees and Poultry 


Although we believe absolutely in 
“ specialism ” in bee-keeping as well as 
in other lines of work and industry, and 
practise this in our own bee-keeping, 
we have mixed poultry-raising with it 
to a considerable extent. We began 
many years ago keeping only a small 
flock of pure-bred fowls with the only 
end in view of producing eggs and 
chickens for ourown table. Since our 
pure-bred poultry attracted attention, 
and others desired such stock, we soon 
found ourselves engaged in producing 
hatching eggs to fill orders for sittings. 
This proved remunerative, and in- 
creased our already possessed national 
love for pure-bred poultry. The result 
was that we improved our flock from 
year to year, and also enlarged upon 
the number kept, caused by the increas- 
ing demand for eggs and young stock. 

Of late years we have added room to 
our quarters,and also added several 
other varieties of poultry,due to the 
demand for stock and eggs of the va- 
rious kinds added. By being able to 
supply just what was wanted, according 
to the different views and ideas of 
many people, just that many more 
“shekels ” could be added to the poul- 
try-business income. And now we 
have come to a point where it is neces- 
sary to enlarge further, and a 25-acre 
poultry farm 2 miles west of our city 
residence is the outcome. This is 
looked after by a special assistant, who 
will help us to produce eggs and young 
stock by the hundreds instead of doz- 
ens, as we used to do. 

But why do we mention all this about 
the poultry business, which has _noth- 
ing pertaining to bee-keeping in it! 
There is a reason. We have found out 
as we went along gradually, that there 
was money’ in poultry properly kept, 
and by keeping the right kind of stock. 
We found, further, that poultry-raising 
can be combined so well with bee 
keeping that it isa wonder so few bee- 
keepers are combining it with the pro- 
fession. As practically all of the work 
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with the poultry can be done early in 
the morning, before the bee-work be- 
gins, and later in the evening when the 
work with the bees is ended, the two 
harmonize nicely. 

We related our poultry experience 
step by step to show that it can be fol- 
lowed either on the smallest scale or 
very extensively, according to the sit- 
uation or the ability of the bee-keeper 
to take care of the two lines of work. 
This depends much upon the time that 
may be spent in this direction without 
interfering with the bees, as neglect 
of the main bread-bringing business 
should not be tolerated. 

Atthis point the argument to keep 
more bees and devote your entire time 
to them instead of mixing in the chick- 
ens, would be a good one. And the 
writer is a strong advocate of not only 
keeping more bees, but “keeping more 
better bees better.” However, it must 
be borne in mind that not every bee- 
keeper is so situated that more bees 
can be kept,or more apiaries estab- 
lished. Of course, these may adopt the 
motto in part, and “keep better bees 
better,” but beyond this it is impossible 
for them to go. 

It is in such instances that poultry 


will mix well with “better bees kept 
better,” and poultry can be added with- 
out being required to look for more 
and new pasturage as becomes neces- 
sary if more bees are added. Thus the 
bee-keeper who can not spread out 
more in bee-keeping can add to his in- 
come with poultry. 

But there is another side to this sub- 
ject of combining bees with poultry, 
and that is keeping poultry as a “hob- 
by,” to take one’s mind from extensive 
business. The fact that poultry 
combines so well with bee-keeping is 
but one of the strongest reasons why it 
should be chosen as a “hobby” to 
“ride” for a change when a change 
from business cares is needed. And 
since it is one hobby that can be made 
to pay at the same time, as it affords 
recreation and pleasure to the “rider,” 
the reason for adopting it is only 
strengthened. 

From our own experience we have 
learned to love and enjoy our “hobby” 
—our poultry—and although we are 
“keeping more better bees better” in 
extending our apiaries from year to 
year, we find time for our poultry busi- 
ness as well. The change from one to 


the other does us good. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Drones in Woker-Cells, and Vice 


Versa 


We bee-keepers sometimes get together 
and talk about bees. Some funny ques- 
tions arise. Some one asked if we could 
transfer a worker-larva under 3 days, 
placing it in a drone-cell, and rear a 
drone; or a drone-egg in a_ worker-cell 
and get a worker-bee. I said I never 
tried, but would inquire of you. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—The matter is very easily 
tried by any one. I have never trans- 
ferred a worker-larva into a drone-cell, 
nor a drone-larva into a worker-cell, but 
with hundeds of others I have often 
transferred larve from worker-cells into 
queen-cells. They have invariably turned 


out queens, and if. I should transfer 
a larva from a queen-cell into 
a worker-cell, I should confidently 


expect it to turn out a worker. That 
looks as if the kind of cell determines 
the kind of bee, doesn’t it? But to ar- 
gue from that that a worker-larva put 
into a drone-cell would produce a drone, 
or vice versa, would be carrying the ar- 
gument too far. There are two kinds of 
eggs laid by the queen—fertilized, or fé- 
male, and unfertilized, or male. The 
female egg may produce a queen or a 
worker. It is a matter of development, 
the kind of food deciding the develop- 
ment, and the kind of cell in which a 
larva_is found seems to decide how the 
larva shall be fed. But to change the 
sex is another matter, and the bees have 
no power to produce such a change. 

I said I had never tried changing a 
larva of one sex into a cell belonging to 
the other sex. But I have known of 
many cases in which, without any inter- 
terence on my part, male eggs were placed 





in male cells. The likelihood is that you 
have known of them, too, when you come 
to think of it. In the case of laying 
workers or played-out queens, I have 
known of thousands of male eggs being 
placed in worker-cells. I have known 
such eggs also to be placed in queen-cells. 
In either case only drones resulted. 

Where a drone-egg is put in a queen- 
cell, it is reasonable to believe that the 
bees are very anxious to have it turned 
out a queen, and would use every effort 
in their power to have it so turn out. 
But it is beyond their power to change 
the sex. On the other hand, I have 
known a good many female eggs to be 
placed in drone-cells. It happens perhaps 
oftener than you would think, that when 
a prosperous colony with a vigorous queen 
has a bit of drone-comb in its brood-nest 
at a time when drones are desired, the 
bees contract the mouth of each drone- 
cell, the queen lays a worker-egg in it, 
and there results a worker reared in a 
drone-cell. 

So you see that a female egg produces 
only a female, either a worker or a 
queen, and a male egg produces only a 
drone, and no changing from one cell to 
another can change the sex. 


Using Combs Where Bees Died— 
Getting Increase — Building Up 
Weak Colonies — Feeding 
Combs of Granulated 
Honey 
1. Last autumn I had a colony of bees 
suffering from bee-paralysis. They were 
in an odd-sized hive, and I wished to 
transfer them to a Langstroth hive. An 
old bee-keeper advised me to fill the 


Langstroth hive with combs, shake the 
bees from the old hive into this, place 
a queen-excluder over it, and put the old 
hive full of stores on top, and the bees 
would carry the honey down into the new 
hive and it would cure the disease. Shortly 
after this I was called away from home 
for some time, and on my return I found 
that the bees had carried none of the 
stores down, but had starved to death in 
the lower hive. There are many dead 
bees in the cells of these combs. Will it 
be safe to use these combs this spring, 
and, if so, will the bees clean the combs 
from the dead bees, or should I take 
them out of the cells before giving them 
to the bees? 

2. What is the easiest and quickest 
method of increasing the number of my 
colonies? 

3. How can weak colonies be built up 
quickly in the spring? 

4. Can combs’ containing granulated 
honey be fed to the bees in the spring? 
If not, what can I do with them? 

IDAHO. 

AnsweEr.—1. I think it will be safe to use 
the combs. The bees will clean out the 
dead bees. But you may be able to help 
them. Let the combs be left for a few 
days where it is dry and warm, so the 
dead bees will dry and shrink; then if 
you hold the comb flatwise you may be 
able to shake some of the dead bees from 
the underside. 

2. I don’t know. Quite possibly it may 
be by natural swarming. Possibly it may 
be by one of the plans of artificial in- 
crease. If I knew all about your experi- 
ence, ability, and locality, I might suggest 
which one. But I don’t know that. if 
you will study up all that is given in the 
bee-books you may be better able than 
any one else to make the decision. The 
book “Fifty Years among the Bees” is 
probably fuller than any other book on 
the subject of artificial increase. 

3. By giving them sealed brood or 
young bees from stronger colonies. But 
judgment must be used, or you will do 
more harm than good. Very early, when 
no colony has more than 3 or 4 frames 
of brood, if you take from one with 4 
frames of brood to give to one with only 
1 frame of brood, you will do more harm 
to the stronger than good to the weaker. 
Wait till the stronger has frames of 5 
brood or more, and then it will stand to 
have one of its brood taken away. Be 
careful, however, not to give the weak- 
ling more brood than its bees can cover. 
One way is to take from the weakling 
a frame mostly filled with eggs and un- 
sealed brood, and exchange it for the 
ripest sealed brood you can find in the 
strong colony. 

4. You can give them to the bees, but 
unless some precaution is taken they will 
throw out the granules and waste them. 
Sprinkle them with water, then give them 
to the bees, and as often as they lick 
them up dry sprinkle them again. 


Delicious But Deceptive Honey 


I am a bee-keeper of several years’ 
experience. While I and my customers 
are very fond of our best and most deli- 
cious honey, yet there is an irreconcil- 
able hostility on the part of this high 
grade and delicious honey against my 
health and my customers’ health, even 
though eaten in very small quantities. It 
invariably weakens the internal organs of 
urination so much, that I am_ contem- 
plating the idea of abandoning the bee- 
business owing to this honey. I wonder 
what advice you could give me, or what 
could be the matter with the honey that 
is so delicious, yet so deceptive? I 
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thought I might possibly learn something 

from Dr. Miller’s “Honey as a Health 

Food” that might explain the matter. 
CALIFORNIA 


ANSWERS.—The first thought is that 
there must be some mistake, and that 
the honey is blamed for a trouble that 
is due to something else. But if a num- 
ber of you have found the trouble arising 
every time you eat the honey, and only 
then, it is possible the honey is at fault. 
You do not say what kind of honey it is, 
and it is possible that you do not know, 
for it isn’t always easy to know the 
source of honey. Very likely, however, 
I couldn’t tell any more about it if I 
knew from what flowers it was gathered. 
I’ll tell you what you do. Send a sample 
of the honey to Dr. E. F. Phillips, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., and he may be able to tell you some- 
thing about it. It will cost you nothing 


Some Queen Questions 


At what age will a young queen begin 
to lay eggs? Some one told me that she 
will first lay eggs when she is 2 or 3 
months old. Is he right? 

2. Will a queen’s wings grow again 
after they are clipped? I suspect that 
turkeys’ wings can grow again the same 
as queens’. Bee-books do not say queens’ 
wings would grow again. 

4. If queens’ wings were clipped would 
swarming be heard? I would not be ab- 
sent from the apiary. 

5. Can a young queen be kept in a 
small cage in a room of the house for 
3 or 4 weeks with sweets, before giving 
her to a queenles nucleus? How long 
can she be kept in it? INDIANA. 


ANSwWERS.—1. I doubt if he is very 
sure. If a queen does not lay before she 
is 2 weeks old she is a rather slaw 
coach, and she oftener lays when she is 
8 or 10 days old. 

2. A queen’s wing that is clipped will 
not grow again; never, never; no, not the 
least little bit. 

3. Yes, a swarm will be heard to make 
exactly the same noise, whether the queen 
be clipped or not. But of course a clipped 
queen can not go with the swarm, and 
when the swarm finds out the queen is 
not with them they will return to their 
old home, unless you set a new hive on 
the old stand for them. 


4. She can be thus kept, sometimes a 
week, sometimes 3 or 4 weeks, or possi- 
bly longer. Much depends upon having 
the right temperature for her. Likely 
somewhere about 80 or 90 degrees would 
suit her best. 


Miscellaneous Questions 


1. In stapling on queen-cells, do you 
ever have the bees tear*them down? 

2. Don’t you think %-inch too thin for 
outer walls of chaff-hives? 

3. How long will they last, if you have 
ever seen them used? 

4. Which is better, 34-inch outer and 
inner walls with 2 inches of packing be- 
tween, or %-inch outer with %-inch in- 
ner, with an inch space packed or dead- 
air? 

5. On page 254 of “Forty Years Among 
the Bees” you give a plan of increase of 
9 to 56 colonies. Have you any comment 
to make on this plan? I am going to 
try it this year. 

6. Is a block of wood just as good as 
grass for an entrance-closer for a nu- 
cleus, removing same in 4 or 5 days? 

7. Is there any trouble with robber- 
bees bothering new nuclei? 

8. Is it best to set nuclei quite a dis- 


tance from strong colonies? 

9. Feeding 9 parts water to one of su- 
gar outdoors—don’t you think this would 
cause robbing? 

10. Where foundation in sections has 
been partly drawn by the bees last year, 
will it do to use those sections and 
foundation this year, or would I better 
cut it out and put in new foundation? 

Mrissour!. 

ANSwErRS.—1. No, if the cell is torn 
open at any point, no matter how little, 
the bees will destroy it; if the cell is 
entire it will remain so. This refers, 
of course, to a time when the bees de- 
sire a queen-cell; if they do not desire it 
they will tear it down at any time, no 
matter how sound. 

2. In case of a double wall there is 
likely but little difference between % 
and a full inch. 

3. I have not had any. 

4. I don’t know; with close joints 1! 
believe I would chance the first. 

5. The plan is a good one if you do 
not care for any honey; but the danger 
with many would be that they would 
overdo the thing and try to go too fast. 
There is danger, too, of keeping up the 
division too late, and going into winter 
with some colonies too weak to winter. 

6. Perhaps in some cases; generally not. 
The grass allows a trifle more _ ventila- 
tion; and if you forget to open it at the 
right time the bees will do so. Besides, 
it is just possible that the bees will be 
less likely to return to their old home 
if they can just squeeze through one at 
a time than they will with a full open- 
ing. 

7. I came pretty near saying always. 
I'll modify that by saying always if honey 
is not yielding, and care should be taken 
even when it is yielding. 

8. I don’t believe it makes much dif- 
ference. 

9. Not unless some blundering work 
is done about it. If the feeding be done 
a few rods from the hive there may be 
no more danger than when bees are gath- 
ering nectar from the flowers. For re- 
member that when bees are gathering 
from buckwheat in the forenoon with 
nothing to do in the afternoon, there is 
danger of some dishonest work in the 
after part of the day. 

10. If it is clean, with no remains of 
candied honey, use it again. 


Honey-Dew Questions 


1. Does honey-dew ever appear before 
July rst? 

2. Will bees work on honey-dew dur- 
ing a flow from clover or basswood: 

3. Are we liable to have a flow of 
honey-dew any time during the summer? 

4. How often in the last to years has 
honey-dew damaged your white honey? 

5. What weather conditions are agree- 


able to the plant-louse ? Ont. 
ANsweErs.— 1. I think it does. 
2. Not to any great etxent. They pre- 


fer the better article of food. 

3. I suppose we are. 

4. Never once; nor, I think, in 2y 
years. I think I have never been seri- 
ously troubled with honey-dew more thaa 
twice in 50 years. So you see I’m uot 
the best authority on that subject, and it 
may be well for you not to place too 
much dependence on my answer. 

5. I don’t know. I suppose that like 
other folks they like pleasant weather. 
Likely, however, your question has ref- 
erence to the kind of weather most likely 
to make trouble for the bee-keeper on 
account of honey-dew. As to that, one 
would not expect much trouble’ from 
plant-lice during a rainy time when the 


honey-dew is washed away. On the other 
hand, hot, dry weather causing the liquid 
to condense on the leaves, would have a 
tendency to make it more attractive to 
the bees. But, as already intimated, it is 
likely that the presence or absence oi 
honey from good sources has more to do 
with the case than weather conditions. 
Please remember that a plant-louse is a 
plant-louse ; it must keep at work to live, 
and it can not make too much conces 
sion to weather conditions. 


Do Bees Carry Disease to Fruit- 
Trees? 


Do bees carry any diseases? The other 
day Mr. John J. Myles visited my bee- 
yard. He is quite an intelligent young 
man, and resides in Washington on a 
farm. He also wants to start in the bee 
business. He raises alfalfa and fruit, and 
his neighbors do the same. He came to 
me to get information about bees. Of 
course, I recommended the _ literature 
first, such as bee-papers, bee-books, etc., 
and showed him all I could about my 
bee-hives. He said the fruit-growers are 
complaining that the bees carry black rot 
on apple-trees from one to the other, and 
that he is afraid they would prohibit 
him from keeping bees on his own place. 
He also said that the fruit-growers have 
the same complaint about the black rot 
on apple-trees, where they really do not 
keep bees, and they want to destroy all 
the bees to save their apple-trees from 
black rot. I was astonished when I 
heard such a report. 

I have been raising trees myself overt 
30 years, and I planted over 80,000 trees 
the last 4 years, and most of the time | 
am among the fruit-trees. I have kept 
bees all the time among the fruit-trees. 
I never saw that the bees did any damage 
to apple-trees or any other trees, blos- 
oms or vegetation of any kind. They do 
no harm to any fruit or grapes. But if 
there is any harm done, the orchard man 
or some scientific man sits in an office 
somewhere in town and writes articles 
for the papers for which they get paid, 
and, as a rule, some of them can’t tell 
a peach-tree from an apple-tree; and with 
regard to the growers, if they would in 
vestigate what they spray the trees with, 
and when they spray the fruit-trees, they 
probably would find out that it is not 
the bees, but some other cause of the 
black rot on apple-trees. It may be the 
shallow planting, and may be spray of 
arsenate of lead, or some other cause 
But I know one thing is sure, that | 
lost my best apple-trees by spraying with 
arsenate of lead for the coddling-moth. 
I quit the arsenate of lead and have no 
trouble in my orchard. I use a different 
kind of spray which will do no harm to 
the trees. The arsenate of lead will not 
only poison the tree, but it will do no 
good to the fruit and to the bees. There 
is a chance to poison all. 


If the fruit-growers want to destroy 
bees, then they may start destroying flies 
ants, yellow jackets, bumble-bees, wild 
bees, and all the singing birds, and then 
they will see that they will have no dis- 
ease on the trees—and no fruit at all, 
either. OREGON. 


ANSWER.—That’s a new one on me. 
Didn’t know that bees were ever 1c- 
cused of carrying black rot, although [ 
have heard them accused by _ ignorant 
people of doing very bad things. How 
can they carry black rot? Is there any- 
thing about it to attract bees in the least? 
Even if there were, how would they or 
could they be induced to carry it to a 
sound fruit? There is nothing about a 
sound apple to make a bee want to visit 
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it, for bees are not in the habit of going 
where there is nothing for them to get 
On the other hand, where there are no 
bees there is pretty certain to be more 
or less a failure of the crop. In the 
last number of Gleanings one of the Ca- 
nadian officials is reported as saying that 
he believes the benefit obtained from bees 
in the way of fertilizing blossoms amounts 
to five times as much as the honey they 
gather. 

Glad you have struck upon a spray 
that does not injure bees. Perhaps it is 
the new dilute lime and sulphur solution, 
which, it is claimed, does no harm to 
bees, because the smell of the sulphur is 
so disagreeable that the bees will not 
touch it. 


Dahlia Flowers and Bees 


In his Pharmaceutishe Praxis, Dr. Hager 
states that “ dahlia flowers are poisonous to 
bees.”” (Vol. 3, page 718). Kindly tell me if 
his statement is true. SOUTH AMERICA. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. It's the first time 
I've ever seen such a statement. Can any 
of our readers tell anything about it? The 
fact is that I have never noticed bees work- 
ing on the flowers of the dahlia. But nearly 
allthat I have seen are double flowers, and 
botanically such flowers are a sort of mons- 
trosity,on which bees do not work as they 
do on the single varieties. 


Curing European Foul Brood 


Last fall I found European foul proad ia 
my apiary. I destroyed 4 colonies, but I 
afraid I will find plenty of it in the Aone tay ~o 
l ask you to put me on the right track to get 
rid of it. I have about 45 colonies. 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWER.—You have made the mistake 
made by so many, of skipping in your read- 
ing the things written about foul brood until 
the enemy is upon you. It’s ever so much 
better to be prepared in advance for the at- 
tack. The first question is whether the dis- 
ease is, as you say, European foul brood, or 
whether it is something else. Fortunately 
you have_a good friend at Washington. 
Write to Dr. E. F. Phillips, A ee De- 
partment, Washington, D. nd he will 
send you fuller information than I can give 
youin this department, and he will also send 
you a box in which you can mailto him a 
sample of the diseased brood, which he will 
have analyzed, and then he will tell you 
what is the disease, and what to do. Not 
only will all this cost you nothing, but he 
will also send you a frank, so that the pos- 
tage on your sample will cost you nothing. 


Baldridge Treatment for European Foul Brood 


I see by a report in the American Bee 
Journal that your bees swarmed out when 
treated by the a oy | treatment for Euro- 
pean foul brood. So did mine—ts out of 20 
when using that treatment for American 
foul brood. The Baldridge treatment is a 
success every time when used correctly. 
Have you the Baldridge treatment for Eu- 
ropean foul brood ? We have not the Euro- 
pean variety yet. I hope to be ready when 
itdoes come. There is plenty of the Ameri- 
can variety, however. When you have an 
opportunity try the Baldridge treatment and 
report, if not too much trouble. 

CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—No, I have not tried the Bald- 
ridge treatment, and I hope! may not have 
American foul brood enter my locality so as 
togive mea chance to tryit. Neither dol 
expect ever to have the European variety so 
severe as not to yield readily to the de- 
queening method without having to remove 
the combs either by the McEvoy or the 
Baldridge treatment. 


Sylviac Method of Bee-Keeping 


Ihave some notion of engaging in bee-keep- 
ing, and would like to know all about the 
best methods, profitableness, etc. 1 would 
like best the Sylviac method, as giving least 
trouble. It is to be hoped that more than 12 
to 24 cents a pound can be obtained for 
honey. MARYLAND. 


ANSWER.—To tell all about the best meth- 


ods of bee-keeping would be going outside 
the scope of this department, but it is never- 
theless within its scope to advise you as to 
your course. Your first moveis to get one 
of the excellent books of instruction upon 
bee-keeping. As you area German, perhaps 
you might like best the German edition of 
Root’s “A BCand X YZ of Bee Culture.” 
(Send order to the 7 in Bee Journal 
office. The price is $2.00.) 
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The Sylviac method is not, to my knowl- 
edge, used by any one in this country. 

In Germany you are accustomed to high 
prices, and 12 to 24 cents seems a ow price 
for honey. I am afraid you_will be disap- 
pointed in oe more. But the differ- 
ence in results in other “— ay) is such that 
in spite of lower prices here I think you 


will find bee-keeping more profitable than in 
Germany. 
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Bees Wintered Nicely 


My bees have wintered nicely in spite 
of the hard winter. The prospects are 
good for a fine honey season. 

Morgan, Ky., Mar. 8. 5. Fi 


Bees Seem to be Wintering Well 

My bees are wintering well, to all ap- 
pearances, although they may require 
careful attention and feeding when re- 
moved from the cellar. 

If I find that sweet clover makes de- 
sirable cattle pasturage, I shall sow a 
good deal of it, and thus ward off such 
conditions as we had last season, due to 
a scarcity of bee-pasturage. 

Geo, F. WEBSTER. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., March 11. 


Moore. 


Long Winter for Bees 


I came home the Saturday after the 
Wisconsin convention (Feb. 24), and the 
thermometer has been below zero every 
night since then. I hardly know as yet 
how my bees will come out. There are 
more dead bees than I ever had before, 


and then, again, I have a good many 
colonies that hang below the  bottom- 
bars. I winter with the bottom-boards 


off. The temperature in the cellar has 
not been below 42 degrees, or above 49 
degrees, this winter. All the stores the 
bees have are from fall flowers. There 
are very little signs of dysentery, as yet. 
Robbins, Wis., Mar. 4. G. C. CHASE. 


Valued Rainfall in California 
We have just had one of the most 
valued rainfalls in the history of the 
State; that is to say, it saved the coun- 


try from destruction for lack of rain. 
Everything was just on the edge, and 
could not stand much longer, especially 


grain crops which were yellow in many 
places. Sage began to grow rapidly dur- 
ing the dry spell, and no doubt there 
would not be enough honey for the bees 
for next winter had no change come so 
suddenly for the better. A good crop of 
honey is fairly certain now. 
W. F. HacKMANN. 


Salinas, Calif,., Mar. 6. 


Paint for Painting Hives 

(May I be permitted to supplement Dr. 
Miller’s recent answer to an _ inquiry 
about painting hives by saying, use no 
turpentine in any paint for bee-hives. 
Use “raw” linseed oil only, and as little 
of liquid drier as will cause the surface 
to dry in 4 to 6 hours on a warm, dry 
day. 

The best way is to purchase the ma- 
terials and mix the paint in quantity as 
needed. There is no economy in buying 
small quantities, or cheap quality. I have 
no respect for ready-mixed paints. White 
lead can be preserved after the keg is 





opened, by covering with the raw oil and 
a close-fitting top. Also hang (not stand) 
the brush in the raw oil to cover the 
bristles—that is, if we don’t wash it right 
away. 

I have found it best to leave the alight- 
ing-board bare of paint. If painted, the 
rain and the dew collect in drops and 
puddles, which either keeps the bees in 
the house when they might otherwise go 
out safely, or if they attempt to pass they 
get on their backs in the water and many 


perish. If the wood is unpainted no pud- 
dles form, the water runs off, and the 
bees are not affected. 

New Jersey. Bee-KEEPER. 


Slight Rainfall So Far 


The rainfall has been so slight that the 
bee-keepers are very doubtful of securing 
any honey at all. This applies to the 
State in general, but the southern por- 
tion has had less rain than the central or 
upper part, but we are promised plenty 
by the weather-man, so we are all hoping 
and praying for the much-needed and 
ever-refreshing rains. The snow on some 
of the mountains so far this season has 
been only 24 inches, and other years they 
have had as much as 100 inches. 

J. C. FRoHLIGER. 


Berkeley, Calif., March 1. 


Some Bee-Keeping Experience 

We had the heaviest honey-flow I ever 
experienced, last spring. In the middle 
of July the long, hot drouth set in, and 
during Spanish-needle time it rained so 
much I had to do a little feeding. I se- 
cured 1000 pounds of section honey, and 
sold it at 12% cents a pound; I extracted 
200 pounds which sells here at 10 cents 
a pound. The finest white clover honey 
I ever saw—went like hot cakes to my 
home trade. 

I winter my 31 colonies on the summer 
stands in 8-frame dove-tailed hives, with 
shavings on top. It is hard in this local- 
ity to keep the Italian bees as all the 
neighborhood has black bees. Quite a 
number of bees are still kept in box-hives 
here. I have handled bees for nearly 
20 years. I started with nail-kegs and 
cracker-boxes, and got the bees out of 
trees. The more I handle them the bet- 
ter I like them. Experience does the 
business, and the American Bee Journal I 
would not do without. I hope to have a 
big honey crop next summer. 

By the way, a good friend of 
from Sedalia, Mo., 
bee-keeper who has 
Italians, and takes 


mine 

Dick Lankenaw, a 
nearly so colonies of 
the American Bee 
Journal, visited me the last day of the 
old year. He has quite an experience 
with bees, and made himself a 4-frame 
extractor as he is a good blacksmith. He 
secured 1000 pounds of honey in all, ex- 
tracted and section, in 1911. He told 
me of an experience he would not soon 
forget, and is worth reporting. He and 
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a Mr. Sullivan had bought 13 colonies 
of black bees, 3 miles out in the coun- 
try at 50 cents per colony, in the old- 
fashioned hives, with 3 or 4 supers on 
each hive, all plump full of honey. The 
hives were rotten and not in a condition 
to transport. One day in August, dur- 
ing a drouth, they went in the evening 
with a one-horse spring wagon with the 
intention of loading everything on the 
wagon. When they lifted the hives they 
all fell apart, and robber-bees had a feast, 
as all might know. In canvas and cov- 
ers they were wrapped up, and they had 
a full load. The next day the horse was 
unhitched from the spring-wagon and tied 
with a good halter 100 yards from where 
the hives were left, and the spring wagon 
pulled up by the men. A large amount 
of bees had stayed there from the day 
before, and they were mad as tigers. 
Smokers, veils and gloves were used. 
Soon a big swarm of bees stung the horse 
Mr. Sullivan ran to the horse, while Mr 
Lankenaw kept on smoking. A thick 
swarm followed Mr. Sullivan. The lat- 
ter tried to kill the rascals on the 
horse. Quick as lightning they made for 
the barn. Those mad bees all followed 
them, and the whole barn was full of 
bees. They still stung the horse. The 
next jump was to the thick brush near 
the creek till it got dark. Mr. Lanke- 
naw still kept on smoking the bees, and 
had a time to call and find his partner. 
Covers were tied around hives when 
loaded, and the wagon was pulled by 
hand till everything was safe. 

A good friend of Mr. Lankenaw, Charles 
Dale, had some nice honey in deep frames, 


Mr. Lankenaw intended to extract for 
him. The latter had his arms full of 
boxes, and Mr. Dale wheeled the honey 
on the wheel-barrow. It was very dry, 
and the bees were mad and stung Mr. 
Dale on his head. While shaking his 
head from one side to the other he up- 
set his wheelbarrow and honey, some 
combs breaking out of the frames; stil) 
a big success was made in extracting the 
honey. Wm. Sass. 
‘Concordia, Mo., Jan. 25. 


Concrete Hive-Parts 


Mr. Someone writes recently about 
concrete hive-boxes, bottoms and _ slabs 
to go in front of the hives. While in 
this climate such parts would be mighty 
cold in the spring, it may be possible that 
a sawdust concrete might help keep the 
alighting-board, or bottom, warm. The 
following clipping was sent to me, so I 
do not know to whom to credit it: 


Sawpust CONCRETE FOR INDOOR USEs. 


“When sawdust or wood pulp is used 
as part of the aggregate in mixing, the 
resulting concrete is of light weight and 
low tensible strength, but has some special 
properties that commend it for certain 
indoor uses, states a writer in The Ce- 
ment Worid. On account of its elasticity, 
combined with its practically non-absorb- 
ent character, it is said to be especially 
adapted as a floor veneering for markets, 
butcher shops, saloons, etc. 

“It may be laid without joints in a 
continuous layer one and a half inches 
deep, upon paper spread over the floor 
that is being treated. In these cases the 


customary proportions for mixing are one 
part cement, two of sand and two and 
a half sawdust. A greater proportion 
of sawdust would make it too absorbent. 


“A novel application of sawdust con- 
crete has recently been made in the New 
Public Library building in Springfield, 
Mass. It was employed there as a base 
on which to lay the cork carpet covering 
the floors. The object was to obtain a 
layer into which nails could be driven 
and which at the same time would hold 
the nails. 

“The company that laid it states that it 
accomplished both purposes. After sev- 
eral experiments with different mixtures 
it was found that a 1:2:% mix—three- 
fourths of a part of sawdust—gave the 
desired results; and 5,000 square feet 
of this mixture was laid. The thickness 
of the layer was one inch, and after four 
months of service indications are that the 
material is a success.” 


If one must make such pieces of con- 
crete, I might tell the inexperienced that 
a wood form is not really necessary, but 
is desirable, on account of the smooth- 
ness of the resulting piece. 


A mould is best made of %-inch lum- 
ber nailed to 2x 4’s laid flat, open at one 
end for pouring. This will do for cover 
and block for the front of the hive, and 
can be made as much thinner as one 
wishes. The bottom-board can just as 
well as not have a raised edge on the 
sides and back, a thin piece of lumber 
being nailed on the bottom of a form. 
This must be nailed, and the nails 
clinched, but the cover must be fastened 
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with screws, and all must be soaked with 
water before the cement is poured in. 
Dr. A. F. Bonney. 
Buck Grove, Iowa 


Following Many Advisers— 
Swarming 


How long would it take a beginner to 
get rich if he read and undertook to fol- 
low all the writers that contribute their 
ways of managing bees? I think some 
of them would come out about as I would 
if I undertook to send a _ twenty-dollar 
by one of our northeasterners. The re- 
sult would be about the same. For in- 
stance, destroying brood to stop swarming. 
There is lots written on that. Now, I 
would like to know how to make them 
swarm, as I think in this section I could 
get just as much money and more in- 
crease, as a rule. 


I have about 120 colonies, spring count. 


I run one-half for comb-honey; from 
them I get 5 to 8 new swarms; from 
those I extract. For the last 13 years 


I have had z—one came out with a vir- 
gin queen, the other in September after 
the honey-flow was over. I never extract 
until August, after the white honey sea- 
son is over. 


I have tried not putting sections on 
some of my best colonies until I saw I 
was losing the best of the honey season, 
they hanging out all over 3 sides of the 
hives, and it made no difference—the re- 
sult was the same. Now, I don’t think 
it is the location, for when I used to 
have black bees, almost every strong col- 
ony, if a good year, would send from one 
to seven swarms—as a rule, one to three. 


The first queens I ever got were 20 
from New York. They swarmed them- 
selves to death the first season after 
putting them in. They had no honey in 
the fall, while the black bees did well. 
I wrote to the party and he told me what 
kind they were, and thought I would be 
well pleased with them. I think he called 
them Holy Land queens. My bees are 
quite dark, as they get older. I sent for 
the lighter colored queens. 

. M. Lincotyn. 

West Rupert, Vt., Feb. 24. 


Asphalt Felt for Wrapping Hives 


_ The following conclusions on the sub- 
ject of winter hive-wrapping may be of 
use to some one open to suggestion: 


I regard tar-paper of any kind and 
every kind as objectionable when ex- 
posed to the weather, by reason of 
shrinking, hardening, cracking, dribbling, 
too, in hot weather, and brittleness when 
cold. The tar odor is very disagreeable 
while it lasts. , 


Tar-roofing felt is too stiff and heavy 
for hive-wrapping, and the tar-sheathing 
Paper is too flimsy and _ unsubstantial. 
Three-ply tar-roofing is very effective for 
damp-proofing a cement floor or cellar 
wall applied while building, but as a roof- 
ing material it is far surpassed by ready 
toofings which are composed of asphalt 
compounds without a trace of tar. I am 
using a roofing felt of this character for 
hive-wrapping, and a heavier grade 
(otherwise the same) for the roof of the 
honey-house, with great satiisfaction. 
Also my hive-roofs are covered with the 
Same lighter grade, which has stood the 
weather and handling without damage. It 
1s not brittle in cold, mor mussy in hot 
weather. 

This material is 32 inches wide. My 
method is to slit it lengthwise, making 2 
Strips 16 inches wide, then cut off lengths 








sufficient to go around the hive and top 
3 or 4 inches. Place around the hives, 
tie with a couple of turns of strong 
twine, slit down at the covers to the 
top of the hive, then fold the free edges 
i over the hive, lay a piece of the felt 
onthe turned-in edges, and put on the 
cover with the weight on top. The lap 
should be placed at the front of the hive. 


These wrappings can be worked out, 
cut and creased over an empty hive in 
the shop, rolled up with the right length 
of string around each, all ready for use. 


Flat sheets of paper are not an effective 
insulation unless a considerable thickness 
is used, say one-half inch or more. A 
single sheet of paper will stop the pas- 
sage of air, but cold will strike through 
many sheets almost instantly. 


IThis question of insulation deserves 
consideration separately. Old carpet, or 
burlap (which is not so good) can be 
made into jackets to pull down over the 
hive, the wrapping being put on over it, 
with care, to cover the jacket effectively 
to keep it dry and snug. A few tacks 
can be used to advantage around the bot- 
tom. I use a super-cover on each hive 
the year around, tacking it down with 
%-inch wire nails in the fall. In the 
spring these wrappings are carefully taken 
off, rolled up, the string tied around each 
roll, and then put away on end until fall; 
the top pieces are laid flat; the jackets 
are folded tightly and wrapped in paper 
to keep out moths. I would consider 
this sort of winter protection practicable 
up to say 20 hives; beyond that number, 
double-walled hives or cellar-wintering 
might be more convenient. 


This asphalt felt, under various trade 
names, is not as cheap in the beginning 
as tar-paper, but there is more satisfac- 


tion with it, and I expect it to outlast 
the paper many times over. I have had 
2 years’ experience with it. I piece the 


jackets together over an empty hive-body 
in the shop at odd times, using a bag 
needle and grocer’s twine. When made 
in this way there is no difficulty, and 
the jackets fit any similar hive. 

New Jersey. M. SPACER. 


More Rain Needed in California 


We had a splendid rain here 8 days 
ago, and tonight it is raining again, ac- 
companied with the worst windstorm of 
the season, which is doing considerable 
damage. It will take much more rain 
to give us honey. Bad north and east 
winds have taken all of the moisture 
previous to 8 days ago. It is hard tell- 
ing what the season will be. March 2d 
there was over 3 inches of rain at the 
Coast, and 4 to 5 and 6 inches in the in- 
terior; tonight will add another or more, 
but this will still not give us a honey 
crop. It will take much more rainfall. 

M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Calif., Mar. 9. 


Bees Wintered Well 


Our bees have wintered well, as far 
as I can hear from all around me. My 
own have come through the winter in 
good shape, though they have consumed 
more stores than they did up to the same 
time last year. I think they will need 
close watching to°keep up their strength. 
They are out almost every clear day now. 

I could not think of getting along with- 
out the American Bee Journal. I can- 
not see how any one interested in bees 
could get along without so valuable a 
helper which it certainly is to all, novice 
and veteran alike. E. VANDERWERKEN. 


Stamford, Conn., Mar. 15. 








This is really a good Fountain 
Pen. As far as true usefulness 
is concerned, it is equal to the 
higher - priced, much - advertised 
pens. If you pay more it’s the 
NAME you are charged for. The 
Gold Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat 
gold, Iridium pointed. The holder 
or ink-barrel is hard rubber, well 
finished. The cover fits snugly, 
and can't slip off because it slight- 
ly wedges over the barrel at each 
end. This Pen is non-leakable. 
It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 
point and feeder being quickly re- 
moved. The simple feeder gives 
a uniform supply of ink to the 
pen-point without Groping, blot- 
ting or spotting. Every bee-keep- 
er should carry one of these Pens 
in his vest-pocket right along. It 
is mailed in a neat box with plain 
directions anda filler. Each Pen 
is guaranteed. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with 
the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.70; or given FREE 
for Two New yearly subscriptions 
at $1.00 each. 


Queen-Clipping Device 


This Queen-Clipping Device was 
invented by Mr. C. Monette, a big, 
practical bee-keeper in Minneso- 
ta. It isa fine to use 
in catching queens 
for the clipping of 
their wings. No need 
of touching queens 
with the fingers at 
all. Fine thing for all 
nervous bee-keepers 
or those who fear to 
injure queens when 
clipping them. It is 
used by many bee- 
keepers. Plain and 
full printed direc- 
tions for use accompany every 
Device. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cts.: or with 
the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for §1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL 
Plezse mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
Berry Baskets, Crates, Etc. 


Sold at Rock Bottom prices. From Factory 
to Consumer. Send for prices. 


W. D. SOPER,“Jackson, Mich. 
323 to 325 Park Ave., on L.S,.& M.S. R.R. 
“lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





‘*The Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover booklet, 
534 by 8% inches in size, and printed 
onenameled paper. It contains a va- 
riety of short, bright stories, mixed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. It has 31 half- 
tone pictures, mostly of apiaries of 
apiarian scenes; also 3. bee-songs, 
namely: “The Hum of the Beeg in 
the Apple-Tree Bloom,” and “ Buck- 
wheat Cakes and Honey,” and “The 
Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought to be 
in the hands of every one not familiar 
with the food-value of honey. Its ob- 
ject is to create a larger demand for 
honey. Itis sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
but we will mail a single copy as a 
sample for 15 cents,5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies by express for $1.00. 
A copy with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.10. Send all or- 
ders to the American Bee Journal. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.) 
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WANTED—Carload of bees for cash. 4Atf 
John C. Bull, Gen. Del., Hammond, Ind. 





REDWOOD Hive-Bodies, 25c each. Vogeler 
Process Comb Fdn. Poultry Supplies. 
J. Stansfield, 3301 E. ryth St., Oakland, Calif. 





FoR SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We arein the market for beeswaxand honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 





FoR SALE — High-grade bees, queens, and 
supplies. Pure-blooded poultry and eggs. 
4A2t A.M. Applegate, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





MAKE PuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed. Mailed, 25 cents. 

tAty  C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 


INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for. 
(Special price, 50 cents.) 

George W. York & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 








_ Cook's BARRED ROCKS—Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Two grand pens. Write for prices, 
and list of winnings. Fred M. Cook, 

3A2t Box 105, Mechanicsville, lowa. 





PENNA. BEE-KEEPERS—Having bought sup- 
ply business of Geo. H. Rea,I can furnish 
eomplete line of Root’s goods. Full car just 
in. Catalog free. Thos. H. Litz, 

4Aat Osceola Mills, Pa. 





QUEENS, Nuclei, and Half-Pound Packages 
—a Strain of 3-banded Italians developed for 
honey-gathering ability. My entire time has 
been given to them for 12 years. 4A2t 
W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Bullock Co., Ala, 





QUEENS — Mott's Strain of Italians and 
Carniolans. Ten-page list free. Plans of 
Increase for 15 cts.; also, How to Introduce 
Queens, 15c; or copy of both for 25 cts. 

Bees by Pound and Nuclei. 

3A2t E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





My SysTEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, Ill. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
youhave, _—_— Frank M. Keith, 

3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 





THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL for 15 cts. for the 
bee-journal that ““Grandpa’’ can read. Large 
type. New cover design. Eight extra pages. 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—AIl Southern Idaho bee-keepers 
to know they can get all kinds of Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Supplies at home. Write for catalog. I 


have my own factory. C. E. Shriver, 
2A4t 1623 Bannock St., Boise, Idaho. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

mAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





QUIRIN’s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies,and bees by the lb., ready in 
May. Ourstock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italian Queens (strict- 
ly free from disease). Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75; 6 or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
tested, 75c each; 3 Queens $2.00; from 6 to 50, 
95 cts.each. Bees by the pound, §1.00. Ni - 
clei, per frame, $1.25. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. vi Bankston, 

2Atf * Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas, 





For SALE—131 acres of extra-fine farming 
land in the famous San Saba Valley. All 
tillable. enclosd with 8 wire fence; good tank 
of water, 20 acres fenced off; 10 acres in cul- 
tivation. Plenty of oak and mesquite tim- 
ber; good bee-location, and will grow pecaas 
—near largest pecan orchard in Tex. If sold 
at once, $35 an acre. L. B. Smith, Rescue, Tex. 





For SALE—An apiary of 240 colonies with 
all appliances for managing this number of 
bees in an up-to-date manner for extracted 
honey. In the far-famed Hudson River Val- 
ley, on a location which has not failed in 32 
years togivea paying cropof honey. The 
encroachment of the city, which necessi- 
tates the removal of the bees, the cause 
of selling. Correspondence solicited from 
those only who mean business. 

James McNeill, Hudson, N. Y. 
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Connecticut Convention.—The annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association for the election of 
officers, etc., will be held Saturday, 
April 13, 1912, at the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Hartford, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
The matter of forming a branch of the 
National Association will be discussed. 
Good speaking assured. 

James A. SMITH, Sec. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-F eeder.— 

In the spring we must feed the bees to 
have them strong for clover-bloom. With 
all the present feeders this is a troublesome 
job—either the hive-bottom or covers have 
to be taken off every time we feed. With 
the Entrance Feeder shown herewith, all 
you have to dois to pushit in at the hive- 
entrance and leave it there until there is no 
more need of feeding. It contracts the en- 
trance, and thatis what you wantin spring. 
The size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and % 
inch deep, and holdss ounces of feed. You 
can feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 


In case of foul brood — can feed medi- 
cated syrup and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready to shake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used. 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they areas good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 


In spring or in fall most bee-keepers neg- 
lect to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the 





most important things in having strong colo- 
nies and good wintering. It does not de- 
pend so much upon the amount of feed as 
it does upon regularity every night (unless 
the weather is too cold), and you will won- 
der where your strong colonies come from. 

Some of the many good points of this En- 
trance Feeder are these: 


1. It is made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time, | 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

4. It feeds the right amount. 

s. It will not cause robbing. 
_ 6, It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 
7. It permits quick work. 
8. The bees will not drown in it. 


Iam in position to furnish all demands for 
these feeders at the following prices, f.o b 
Chicago: One for 20c; 5 for 18c each; 1o for 
16c each. If ordered by mail, add toc each 
for packing and postage. 

Address all orders to—A. H. OPFER, 117 N. 

efferson St., Chicago, 111. 








WANTED 


white 
HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


@ Beeswax o 


—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














sarc ad 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
To The New Century 
Queen-Rearing Co. 
FOR 


Goldens, 
Caucasians, 
Carniolans, 

3-b’d Italians 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
Write for prices in large quantities. 
“Right Treatment and Quick Service” 
is our motto. Address as above, or 


JOHN W. PHARR, Propr. 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS, 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 














Crown Bone Cufter 
Best 










FEE your hens cut green bone 

and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa. 








Viease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


English Honey-Spoon. 








This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to to George W. York 
& Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Muth Ideal Bee-Veil Free as Premium. 











iG 





will 


The Muth Veil is made of light-weight 
' indestructible wire and strong cambric, and 
last a 
either a straw hat ora derby, and is easily 
put on or off in a jiffy. 

It is comfortable, and there is no chance 
for a bee to crawl up under it when properly 
adjusted, 

The Muth Ideal Veil cannot be blown in- 
to your eyes, nor stick to your face, and does 
not obstruct your view in the least. 
catching a swarm in a tree or bush, it cannot 
hang on the twigs to be torn to shreds as 
some other Veils do. 

Price, postpaid, 75 cents; or with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60 
or FREE as a premium for sending us 2 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each 


George W. York & Co., *1,,%°: Chicago, Ill. 


lifetime. Fits nicely around 


When 





Celluloid Queen-Buttons | 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

NoTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one [of these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and many a 
conversation thus started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
y . keeper a superior opportu- 
nity to enlighten many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

_The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—tz for 6 cts.; 2 for 10 cts.; 
or 6 for 25 cts. Address, 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARNIOLANS 
> SUPERIOR WINTERERS 


How have your bees wintered? Have they 
wintered satisfactorily? Are they some- 
what weak ? Would you like your colonies 
to winter in better condition ? Carniolans 
stand the long, cold winters of our Northern 
States the best. Write for “Superiority of 
the Carniolan Bee,” telling you about their 
wintering qualities. It’s Free. 

Albert G. Hann, Scientific Queen-Breeder, Pittstown, N. J. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 




















GOLDEN QUEENS 


and 3-Band Italians. 


Mated in separate yards 
five miles distant. Bred 
from Improved Long- 
tongued and Red Clover 
stock—the best honey- 
gatherers that money 
can buy. Reared by Doo- 
little or Miller plan. 

Untested Queens, to 
be ready May rst, one 75 
cents.; 12 for $7.50; so for 
$25.00; in lots 100 to 500, 
$45.00 per Ioo. 

Tested Quhens, ready 
May Isth — one for $1.50; 
six, $8.50, No bee-disease in this country. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 4 


J. B. Alexander, Cato, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





‘*‘The Amateur Bee-Keeper” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur_ bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. Itisa 
valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Buggies, farm wagons, farmin 
e “Everybody 


houses often need painting. 


HOW TO PAINT 


g tools, barns, outbuildings and 


s Paint Book,” written by a thorough- 


ly practical painter, will be found a complete guide to the art of outdoor and indoor painting, 


It is designed for the special use of those who wish to do their own painting. 


It gives 


practical lessons in plain painting, varnishing, polishing, staining, paper hang- 


ing, kalsomining, etc. 


It also tells how to renovate furniture and gives many hints on artistic work 
for decorating a home. Precise directions ate given for mixing paints for all purposes. 
If farming tools and farm vehicles are kept painted, they will last twice as long, and 


anybody can do the work with the aid of this book. 


It is handsomely and mee | 


bound in cloth. A copy will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of price, $1.0 


We club the book with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for 
$1.70; or mailed free as a premium for sending us 2 New subscriptions for one 


year at $1.00 each. Address, 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
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BEE-ESCAPE 


SAVES | Honey | At All 
/ money | Dealers 


Each, 15c.; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid. 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with Complete In- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mirs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 


tlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest tn the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, ond sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Italian Bees, Queens and Nuclei 


Choice Home-Bred and Imported Stock. All 
Queens reared in full coionies. 


Prices for April 


One Tested Queen.... $1.85 

** Select Tested .... 2.40 

Breeding Queen.. 3.65 
Comb Nucleus(no 

Ee 1.50 

% Pound Bees.... .75 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For prices on larger quan- 
tities and description of 
each grade of Queens, send 
for Free Catalog. Send for 
sample Comb Foundation. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Easier Frame Manipulation 


FOR THOSE WHO USE 


“THE DANDY HIVE-TOOL ” 


Tempered Tool-Steel. Light and Strong. 
HENRY BENKE, Pleasantville Sta., N. Y. 
Price, 20c., postpaid (silver preferred.) 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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LEWIS BEEWARE—-Shipped Promptly 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. inc 


Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) Send for Catalog. 


148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. Enough said! 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE SECRET OF 
Success in Bee- Keeping 


Is to Keep Your Colonies Strong; to do This You Must Have 


GOOD LAYING QUEENS 


Which We Guarantee at the Following Prices: 
Golden 3-Band Italian Carniolan 


Untested—1 for $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $0.60; 25 for $17.50 

Tested—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.40; 12 for $15.60; 25 for $30.00 

Nuclei with Untested Queen—1-frame, $2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00 
ve ven - s¢ —2 frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40 

Tested ‘* _+ frame, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40 
” ‘* _»2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, $23.40 

























The Drones used in our Apiary for Mating purpose are reared from the very best 
selected Queens, which is as necessary as the selecting of a good Queen for Queen-Rearing. 

For good Queens and quick service you can not do better than place your order with 
us. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. Directions for building up weak Colonies 
will be mailed to you for 10 cents. 

The above Queens are all reared in Separate Yards. 2Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, R. F. D. No. 3, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





I bring J 


only Ise 


bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 
ponizing is easy and soon 
learned. Capons sell for 
30c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 
try brings only 15c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 
these things and use 
PILLING {ne Sers 
ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“Easy-to-use”? instructions. 
s,s . . » Wealsomake Peulir; 
Marker, 25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25c. Frene 
Killing Knife, 500, Booklet, «Guide for Caponizing,”” FREE. 
G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























STRAWBERRIES 
Il grow Strawberry, 
“\ Raspberry. Blackberry 
and other small fruit 
Plants, Grape Vines, 
@ Shrubbery,etc. My FREE 
catalog tells the truth and 
iw and quotes fair prices for 
Y good stock trueto name. If 
interested, write today. 
O y. F. ALLEN, 
¥ 17 Market Street, Salisbury, Md. 











Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


‘“‘FALCONER’”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 
money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





1Atf 
















FIGURE THIS OUT FOR YOURSELF 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the §$. 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases in January. 
January to April is just three months—¥% of a year. Now 3 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 


ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. Ina few weeks we 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 
—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 
rush orders. You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 
same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


We can Serve you Better Now 


and we want to make it worth your while to place an early order. Try this ona part of your list anyway. 
Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 
books, from frames to comb foundation. Get this Catalog NOW. 


THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. Tel. 1484 North. 





(Jeffrey Building) 
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Griggs Saves You Freight. 


Tole 


Is the only city located on both Water and 
Rail. Shipping can be done tocll the North 
Shores by either, but all those on boat lines 
can save freight by boat, especially those in 
North Michigan. 

Send us list of Goods needed, and let us 
quote you our Special Prices on quantity 
orders. 


Special Club Bargain 





. On Bee, Fruit, Poultry, and Farm Papers. 


Ask for it. 


Our Stock of Root Bee-Supplies 


is the most Complete of any. 


SPECIAL PRICES on Poultry, 
Feeds, Shells, Grit, Charcoal, ete. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Send for Our 1912 Catalog. 


$. J. Griggs & Co. 


Erie St. near Monroe, TOLEDO, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 








Will be ready to take care of your 
Queen Orders, whether large or small 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 


4 
4 
4 of careful breeding brings LAWS' 
QUEENS above the usual standard. 
4 Better let us book your orders now. 
Tested Queeds in March and after; 
4 Untested, after April rst. About 50 
first-class Breeding Queens ready at 
q any date. N 
Prices: Tested, $1.25; five for $5.00. 
4 Breeders, each, $5.00. Address, 
4 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
VAVAV AV AV AVAVAVAVAVAYVAY, 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 








*‘Bee-Keeping by 20th Century 
Methods ; or J. E. Hand’s Method of 
Controlling Swarms,” is the title of a 
new booklet just issued from the press 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. While it 
is written particularly to describe Mr. 
Hand’s methods of controlling swarms 
by means of his new patented bottom- 
board, the booklet contains a great 
deal of other valuable matter, among 
which is the following: The hive to 
adopt; re-queening; American foul 
brood; wintering bees; out-apiaries; 
feeding and feeders; section honey; 
pure comb honey; conveniences in the 
aplary; producing a fancy article of 
extracted honey; swarm prevention by 
re-queening; increasing colonies, etc. 

he price of this booklet is 50 cents 
Postpaid, but we club it with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a year—both for 
$1.30, Address all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 117 North Jefferson 
St., Chicago, II. 














BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 
GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at #1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good. live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid: or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.— It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says: “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.’ Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid: or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette. 50 cts.. postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “ Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $2.00: or 
given FREE as a promium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20: or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price. postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25: or given FREE as 
a premium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages. cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
er in the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. It is fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—61-page book- 
let of short. brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


|'The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust,and mutila- 
‘tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 





Anderson’s Famous 


TexasQueens 


Carniol’ns 
Banats 


The best to be found of each. Will be 
ready as soon as you can use them. Let 
me book your orders now. 


My Queens are 
Guaranteed Pure, Vigorous & Healthy 
PRICES : 


Untested, each, 75 cents; per dozen, $8.00. 
Tested, each, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00. 





Circular Free. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


San Benito, - Texas 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Italians AND 
Carniolans 


The Keith System ?/. Breeding insures 


can be produced. My Strain is the result of 
20 years of careful breeding and selection. I 
feel confident that few, if any, can surpass 
them. 

Color has not been my special object: but 
to produce bees that will bring in honey, 
and store it in supers where it is wanted. I 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 

Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure. 


Prices as follows; 








I 6 12 

WUE cccinxen 2 See ee $ 6.00 
Untested...... aS Rinmecas 7,00 
Warranted ... 1.25........ a snc 11.00 
RE bas -5000 ORES Bsdcdesees 13.00 


.50 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. 
Breeder, $3.00 and up. 


Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees dy the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Apiaries inspected for brood-diseases. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 


83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Special Prices on Bee-Goods 
For 60 Days. Dovetailed Hives 









“Za 14-story, $1.35 each. Hoffman 
ine. Frames, $2.25 per 100. Just 
a make usa Bill of the Goods 





you might need for 1912, and 
we will quote Lowest Prices. 
: "Ss 3. We make all kinds of Bee 
. * Goods. FINE QUEENS at all 
times to be had. Untested, 

75 cts.; Tested, $1.00. 


CHESTNUT HILL MFG. CO. 
1Atf Biglerville, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


~~--—. 

















April, 1912. 




















DOOLITTLE’S © 
**Scientific vi 
Queen-Rearing” f * 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur_and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: : 

: “It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 12f pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,,75.cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; cr a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cluth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. : 

Every bee-keeper should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, - 

o 
Chicago, Il. 


George W. York @ Co., 
= 
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Satisfactory Results 


Will be obtained by using, Manufactured Comb 
Foundation, which embodies Purity, Toughness, 
Transparency, Color and the Pure Beeswax 
Odor of the Natural Comb as made by the Hon- 


ey-bee. 
2 @ _—SUCH IS\THE F* 


Dittmer’s Process 
Comb Foundation 
Send for Samples. 


All other Bee-Supplies at prices you will appreciate. 
We will be pleased to send you our 1912 Catalog, 
for the asking. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 











The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 






Exactly half actual size. 






Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
s 


sending us one new subscription at $1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end\is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” Address all orders to, 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








the Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acropin 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 
Campbell’s Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - = - $3.00 

: Address, , 

Campbell’s Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell 
Correspondence School. sAtf 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 
Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 

Buy Honey and Beeswax. 





Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 


4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 98. 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7AI2 


t 
B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 
ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
50 cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
Breeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


COST SALE 


Of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for the 
next 4 months. Too big Stock to carry 
over. Write your wants; I will make price 
to suit. Sept. 26, rorz. 


W.D. Soper, #233°4325 Jackson, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale—15 Eges $1.00 


Indian Runner Ducks — White and Fawn. 
2-3 J. F. Michaal, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 
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CHICAGO, March 22.— Despite the cold 
weather honey has not sold as freely during 
March as has been its wont, and all grades 
of comb honey other than A No. 1 to fancy 
are difficult to sell. For the best grades the 
market is firm at 17@18c per lb., and the off 
grades are from 1@sc per Ib. less. Extracted 
honey is steady in price, but the movement 
is not large, and with stocks now on hand 
the prices are not likely to be any higher. 
White extracted ranges from 8@oc per lb., 
with amber from 7@8c, all according to kind, 
body and flavor. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand at 30@32c per lb. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIs, Mar. 22.—White comb honey 
sells al 18c per pound in 10-caselots. Amber 
grades in slow demand and at lower figures. 
Best extracted sells at 11@12c per pound in 
s-galloncans. Jobbing houses are well sup- 
plied, but producers are not now offering 
any honey. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
produces are being paid 31c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., March 22.—Our market 
is cleaning up fast on both comb and ex- 
tracted honey. No change in prices. We 
quote: No.1 white comb, 24-section cases, 
$3.25; No. 2, $3.00; No. 1amber, $3.00; No. 2, 
§2.75. Extracted, white, per pound, 8%@oc; 
amber, 8@8%c; dark, 5%@7c._ Beeswax, per 
lb., 25@28c. C.C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 23.—There is a fair de- 
mand for both comb and extracted honey. 
We are selling the very finest grade of comb 
honey at $3.75 to $4.00 a case, while for fancy 
extracted honey we are getting 9@r1c a lb., 
according to the quality and quantity pur- 











chased; amber honey, in barrels, is selling 
for 6@7%c. For strictly choice, bright yellow 
beeswax, we are paying 30c a |b. delivered 
here, and 1@2c a_ pound less for darker 
grades. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


DENVER, March 23.—We 
honey to quote; our market 
cleaned up. Our jobbing 
white extracted are oc; light amber, 8c; 
strained, 64@7%c. We pay 26c in cash, and 
28c in trade for clean, yellow beeswax de- 
livered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs’N. 

F,. Rauchfuss, Mer. 


> no comb 
is entirely 
quotations on 


have 


SAN FRANCISCO, Mar. 22.—The demand for 
honey the past month has been more marked, 
and there is still a lot unsold. Comb honey, 
1s@18c; water-white extracted, o@1oc; light 
amber, 8@8%c; lower grades, 5@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 27%@30c per pound for light in color, 
and 23@26c for dark. J. C. FROHLIGER. 


CINCINNATI, Mar. 22.—The market on comb 
honey is about cleaned up. No.1 white is 
selling in jobbing way at $3.65 per case; re- 
tail $4.00. Light amber extracted in barrels 
7c; in cans, 74@8c. White extracted in 60- 
pound cans, 1oc. Beeswax in fair demand 
at $33 per hundred lbs. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


NEw YORK, Mar. 23.—We have practically 
nothing new to report. The market remains 
in about the same condition. Comb honey 
is well cleaned up, and what few little lots 
arrive find ready sale at former prices. 

Extracted is not moving very fast, plenty 


Are You Ready? 





The season is advancing; the long, cold winter is about over. 





of supply of all grades excepting California 
water-white and white-sage, which is pretty 
wellcleaned up. Prices remain about the 
same asin our former report, but in quan- 
tity lots even these prices have to be shaded 
in order to affect sale. Beeswax steady at 
from 30@31c per lb. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


BosTON, Mar.25.—Fancy white comb,17@18c; 
light amber, isc; amber, t4c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c; am- 
ber, 9c. Beeswax, 30c. 3LAKE,-LEE Co. 








Names of Bee-Keepers Wanted.— We 
desire very much to have the names and 
addresses of all the bee-keepers who 
arein your locality who do not now 
take the American Bee Journal. We 
would like to get every one of them on 
our list of regular readers. If you will 
send to this office the names and ad- 
dresses of such bee-keepers, we will be 
pleased to mail each a sample copy of 
the American Bee Journal. Perhaps 
you could send in their subscriptions, 
and thus earn some of the various pre- 
miums that we offer from time to time 
for getting new subscriptions. We feel 
that every bee-keeper ought to read the 
American Bee Journal regularly. He 
would not only be more successful, 
but would be less of a competitor of 
his neighbor bee-keepers, if he were 
more enlightened on the subject of 
bees and honey. We would appreciate 
it very much if all whocan do so will 
send us the names and addresses of 
their bee-keeping neighbors who do 
not at present receive the American 
Bee Journal. 


Bees will be breeding up soon for the early honey-flow, and Supplies should be on hand ready for instant 
service when the time comes. 


We have a Large and Complete Stock of Root’s Goods, and cars are coming in regularly. 


There is nothing in the Line we can’t furnish promptly, and we can save you time and money. 


Our New Catalog is ready for you. 


Get your Supplies from us at factory prices, and save on transportation charges. 


We can reach any point in this locality very promptly, and can get the Goods started to you the day 


order is received. 


your 


You know that you can’t get better goods than Root’s, and we want the chance to show you that our SERVICE 
is worthy of your consideration. 





Let us know your needs and we will do the rest. 














2146 Central Ave. 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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“Falcon FOUNDATION 


* 

| 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. —The very best grades of beeswax, clarified without that acid taste or * 
odor which is so obectionable in some makes, sheeted by our heavy pressure process, reduced and ‘a 
polished by smoothrolls, allowed ample time to cure, is finally passed through embossed power mills, | 
resulting in that cear, absolutely pure product, FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER, ‘‘ FALCON ’’ + 
FOUNDATION. No detail, from the buying of the beeswax to the packing of the product, is slighted. . 

The care and skill n cleansing, the absolute purity from all foreign matter, the enormous pressure in pag 
sheeting into continuous belt-like sheets, the transparency and perfectness of the finished product, with * 

the appearance and smell of the hive itself (for it is indeed the product of the bees, purified, embossed * 

and returned for their use), has made a product, ** FALCON ’? FOUNDATION, which has been chosen | 

by the bees themselves as the acme of foundations. The ‘* FALCON’? WAY is OUR WAY developed [J 

in thirty years of foundation manufacture. e 

| 

QUALITY ° 

‘FALCON’? FOUNDATION made by our sepecial methods has won a reputation on account of its perfect [) 
cell formation, non-stretching qualities, and the readiness with which bees begin work upon it. Our e 
section foundation is perfectly clear, and with it is produced those pearly white sections of honey so pg 
much admired. Our brood foundation is particularly adapted for full sheets in brood or extracting » 
frames. Its strength eliminates all stretched cells in which drone-brood is reared or elongated cells in e 
which no eggs at all are laid. Use ‘*‘ FALCON’? FOUNDATION and satisfy your bees. | 

cd 

SAMPLES « 

WE GUARANTEE every sheet equal to samples in every particular. Drop us a card for samples and they i’ 
will be sent postpaid. 'e 

Get “*“FALCON ’? FOUNDATION of our nearest dealers. If you don’t know the names drop us a postal. . 
| 

7 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company ° 

| 

Where the good bee-hives come from bed 

Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. om 


130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





117 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 








Protection Hive Bingham Smokers 


The best and|Insist on “‘Old 

lowest-priced | Reliable” BING- BINGHAM 

— . bo oe —s Ss re) 2, R i OLEAN 
ive on the|for sale by a 

market. This|dealers in Bee- BEE SMOKER 






hive has %-in. 
material in 
the outer wall 
and it is not 
cheaply made 
of 3% material 
as are some 
other hives 
on the mark- 
et. Send for 
CIRCULAR 
showing 12 


keepers’supplies 
For over 30 years 
the standard in 
all countries.The 
smoker with a 
valve in the bel- 
lows, with direct 
draft, bent cap, 
inverted bellows 
and soot-burning 
device. 


Smoke Engine, 


Pat’d 1878, °82, °92 & 1908 








large illustra- | 4-inch, each, $1.25; mail, $1.50. 


tions. It will] ~ Doctor, 34-inch, each, 85c; mail, $1.10. 
pay to inves- 


tigate. 








Honey-Knife, 60 cents; mail, 80 cents. 


Manufactured only by 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Conqueror, 3-inch, each, 75c; mail, $1.00. 
Little Wonder, 2-in., ea., Soc; mail, 65c. 





Famous Queens! 


From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm, and as for Honey- 
Gathering they have few equals. 

hree-band, Golden, and Carniolans— 
bred in separate yards; ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5; 12 for $0. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
Strain, $5.00. 

Nuclei, with Untested Queens — 1-frame, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr. 
$20.40. 

Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 
sg 1-frame, $17.40; 2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 
23.40. 

Our Queens and Drones are all reared 
from the Best Select Queens, which should 
be so with the Drones as well as the Queens. 
aan guarantee safe arrival and satisfac 

ion. 


D. E. BROTHERS, 


2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES ‘tsctiey 


Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y. : “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood- 
2,000 honey-| and a great 
of other work. winter we 
double the amount of bee-hives, 
to make, and we Trey 
this Saw. It will do all you say 
will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

996 Ruby St., Reekferd, Ill. 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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